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DON’T ALLOW THE CUT-OVER LANDS TO LIE IDLE, PASTURE THEM 


Cleared lands should be drained, terraced, and planted to some good grasses for pasture when not suitable for cultivation. 
the fertility and the profits that may be made from using it as a pasture are lost. 
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If left without attention, erosion destroys 








South suffer greatly from washing or erosion. Terraces of 


Tso Necessity for Terracing.—“The rolling lands of the 
the right sort are the greatest aids to preventing soil wash- 


ing, but terraces alone are often not effective ..-. Page 12 
How to Use a Farm Level in Laying Off Terraces.—“In order 
to be a success, a terrace must be correctly located, properly 
built, and carefully maintained.” Hints are given on how to 
set up the level, how and where to lay off the first terrace, and 
a table for determining the distances between terraces, as well 
as other valuable hints on the use.of the instrument.... Page 10 


Suggestions for Christmas Presents by the Farm Family.—An 
excellent list of gifts suitable for the community, for the 
grown-ups, for Mother, and other suggestions are given by 
Mrs. Hutt.... Ree ooaae so SO 14 


Draining the Wet Spots on the Farm.—“Do you have some spots 
on your farm that are too wet to farm in the spring? It is 














Live Subjects This Week and Next 


often time and money well spent to drain these spots,” says 
Mr. Bentley, who then proceeds to give some salient points in 
surface drainage, draining low spots, tile drainage and subsoil 
breaking, with additional data on the kinds of tile...... Page 


Livestock Suggestions for December.—“The production of feeds 
economically is the most important problem in livestock pro- 
duction,” says Tait Butler. To be successful as a livestock 
raiser requires one to be a successful crop producer, thor- 
oughly acquainted with livestock feeding and breeding meth- 
ods, and having a knowledge of marketing methods besides. 
Readers interested in livestock are urged to first produce the 
feeds and then get the livestock sa ovale, ee 


Next Week’s Paper.—Borrowing money often gives the farmer 
good returns, but occasionally it is accompanied by disaster. 
“When and How Should the Farmer Borrow Money?” will be 
-dicussed by Clarence Poe next week, and the discussion should 
prove profitable. 



































































































































N Northern cold or tropical 

heat; exposed to ice and snow, 
to rain or blistering sun, in every 
land, in every clime—in Iceland, 
Zanzibar, Bahia, Calcutta, Tas- 
mania, Rotterdam, Galvestoa— 
it’s all the same to Texaco. 


This is the roofing that stands 
the years with little or no repair 
—economical. because it lasts 
and does the work so well for 
which it was intended. 


Wherever sturdy weather re- 
sistance and low cost are much 
to be desired, there is the place 
for Texaco Roofing. You will 
find it on all sorts of farm build- 
ings, On garages, industrial 
plants, hotels and factories; and 
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wherever it is, Texaco Roofing 
satisfies. 


Texaco Roofing is made of se- 
lected felt thoroughly saturated 
and coated on both sides with 
the finest waterproofing mate- 
rial known—Texaco Bitumen 
99% pure. It comes in rolls con- 
taining 108 square feet packed 
complete with a liberal supply of 
special galvanized nails and a 
full quart of asphaltic cement, 
twice the quantity supplied, for 
the laps. Simple printed instruc- 
tions for laying complete the 
outfit—all ready for you to lay. 

Ask for Texaco Roofing and 
be sure you get Texaco Roofing. 
You'll find a dealer near you. 


Texaco Roofing, ‘‘Ready to lay—prepared to stay’’ o 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. 5. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
General Offices: Houston, Texas 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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$10 00 For Your 


Spare Time! 


Many ministers, teach- 
ers, farmers and mer- 
chants with willingness 
to work, are making this 
much and more per yeas 


el Outfit ever madeis the 





The mops Gengee, « accurate, Durable and Complete 
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Our Health Talk 


By B. B. WASHBURN, M, D. 








Keeping Well in December 


N EXCELLENT health rule for De- 

cember is to avoid taking a bad cold 
(coryza) until after the Christmas holi- 
days—and then avoid a cold for the re- 
mainder of the win- 
ter. Keeping rid of 
a bad cold is not a 
difficult task if we 
know the facts 
about this disease 
and observe a few 
simple precautions. 

First, we must 
recognize that every 
cold in the head, 
just as every other 
communicable 
(catching) . disease, comes from some 
other person by a transfer of excreta— 
the discharges from the nose and mouth 
and throat m the case of a eold. There 
are a number of conditions of the nos- 
trils and sinuses which cause a tempo- 
rary stuffiness, but such should not be 
called a cold. A real cold (coryza) is an 
illness which, once it begins, runs a 
definite course, lasting for a few days 
at least. Such a cold may be caused by 
a number of germs, any one of which 
may find lodgement in the nose and 
throat at a time when the body resist- 
ance is low; it is at such a time that they 





DR. WASHBURN 


multiply and bring on the disease of 
coryza. 

The main causes of a lowered resist- 
ance are lack of fresh air, crowding, 
working and sleeping in badly venti- 
lated or overheated rooms, over-eating, 


constipation, and coddling. By coddling 
is meant wearing chest protectors, throat 
mufflers, rubber overshoes when and 
where it isn’t necessary, and heavy wraps 
that are not needed for personal com- 
fort. Coddling benumbs and weakens 
the nerves which control the blood sup- 
ply of the parts coddled—and the more 
you coddle the more you have to coddle. 


It must always be remembered that the 
symptoms of a bad cold are similar to, 
the early symptoms of a number of the 
acute catching diseases, especially in 
children. Red and watery eyes, stuffy 
nostrils, headache, and slight fever in a 
child may be a bad cold, yet it may be 
the beginning of measles or scarlet fever. 
For this reason, any child with the symp- 
toms of an acute cold should be kept out 
of school and away from other children, 


The reason that colds are more pre- 

valent in cold weather is because we 
be ep the fresh air out of our living and 
sleeping rooms, eat more, especially of 
meats, and take less exercise than in 
warm weather; at the same time we 
come in closer contact With other people. 
No germ is likely to go more than four 
feet from the body, unless it is carried, 
so we should keep at least that distance 
from persons with bad colds. Also, es- 
pecially avoid people who are coughing 
and sneezing in a careless manner. At 
school, children should avoid changing 
pencils, handkerchiefs, and lunches. 

The most important thing to realize is 
that colds are catching and are spread 
by swapping spit sy discharges from 
and nose); also that fresh air 
he best preventive. 





| THE P. F. SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS:— 


Encourage Your Children 
JHEN your boys or girls tell you they 
Y wish to join our “Pig Club,” or wish 
to get up a club to earn some books, 
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Fastest Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


f At a contest held recently in England, 
' Hercules all-steel triple power stump $] oo 
' puller pulled stumps faster than any 
| ether method. Quick 
one man does the job. Hand pow. ©#7 Payments 

phates apes single, double, Ginle and quadruple 
ver to pull—quick winding cable, and other 

hy Horse Power Hercules is most complete, 
@p-to-the minute stump pulling outfit made. rite 
for prices and catalog—get my 
9923 introductory offer. 


|B. A. FULLER, 


selling our monumentsin 
their spare time. 


Responsible Men Only 


We have some territory open for men who will 
interest customers in ““Time-Proof” moauments 
and who can give us good references. We require 
no adyance payment because we are caqgeeent 
No in- 

























the monument will please the customer. 
vestment. Commissions paid in cash. 


Write us today for full particuiars, 
CONSUMERS’ MONUMENT CO. 
Box 20 BALL CROUND, CA, 
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Mercules . Co. | 
a | OUTDOOR 
Centerville, lows the oy | MAGAZINE 





Ever; person interested in Dogs, Hunt- 
tas, Fishing and Outdoor Sports will 
sent a vopy of SPORTSMAN’S 


Any advertisement should be in our office 


at least 12 days before it is scheduled to DIGEST Free. Bend name end ed- 














dress to Sportsman’s Digest, 638D. 
appear. Butler Bidg.. <ineinnati , 











TheTELESOOPE with FIVE Magnifying Lenses 
makes the work a genuine pleasure, and when you 
finish a job of 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 


or any farm work requiring a Leve} you just KNOW 
itis O. K, Agricultural Schools, County Agents 
and progressive farmers from Atlantic to Pacific 
swear by the Bostrom, and so will you, after using 
it, if not, just remember our uqualified money 
back guarantee brings svery red cent right back 
Into your pocket. Write TODAY for description, 
bestimonials and money back order blanks. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURIKG CO. 
158 Stonewall Sirect, ATLANTA, GA. 


A BETTER JOB NOW! 


Learn good trade in a few weeks. 10 million autos, 
trucks and tractors need service. Repairmen nee 
ed. FREE 188-page catalog givee particulars, 
Write today, 


Michigan Stete Aotomobile School, 52t2 Auto Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 








magazines, a kodak, etc., you truly should 
them to do so. And whea 
they start, help them in every way pos- 
sible. 

Such work gives young people confi- 
dence in themselves and helps them to 
do larger things for themselves and 
others later. 

A timid boy or girl if encouraged and 
helped a bit will keep going until they 
find themselves and learn to depend on 
themselves. Some of the most success . 
ful men in our country will tell you that 
the training and experience gained as 
newsboys selling daily newspapers on the 
streets have contributed as much as any- 
thing else to their success. 
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Manager Subscription Department. 
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Livestock and id Dairy Problems | 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 











LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS FOR 
DECEMBER 


production of feeds economically 
in 


HE 


is the most important problem 
livestock production. Perhaps’ the 
greatest obstacle to the development 


of a larger livestock Pg sete in the 
South is the failure of who are 
in the business or those who start into 
it to realize the need for studying it as 
is required in any new line of farming. 

As a general rule, successful crop 
production is necessary to successful 
livestock production. The man_ who 
has not been successful in géneral 
farming, or who has not been able to 
produce field crops successfully has lit- 
tle chance to succeed in producing live- 


hose 


stock products. The largest single cost 
item is feed and in many cases the 
feed cost is greater than all other costs 


combined. Therefore, unless a man can 
produce feeds economically or cheaply 
he cannot produce livestock success- 
fully. This point is very generally over- 
looked in the South, especially by 
those starting in the livestock business. 
The manufacturer studies his produc- 
tion cost even more carefully than his 
selling, for a product economically 
produced or well bought is more than 
half sold. Farmers as a rule have not 
given sufficient thought to the cost of 
production. 
Il. 


A rich or productive soil is necessary 
to successful or economical livestock 
production. Many men increase their 
livestock production for the purpose of 
increasing soil fertility, and it is true 
that a properly balanced production 
of feed crops and livestock tends to 
increase soil fertility, but lands so poor 
that they will not produce crops will 
not give large returns in the growing 
of livestock. The man who goes into 
livestock farming solely for the pur- 
pose of building up soil fertility is 
likely to be disappointed both in the 
lack of profits in the livestock and the 
slowness with which his soil fertility 
increases. If the land is so poor that 
it will not produce a profitable field 
crop the safest and usually the most 
economical plan is to build it up a little 
by the growing of legumes and graz- 
ing them off or turning them under 
of allowing them to mature and 
produce feeds to be harvested and fed 
to livestock. 

The failure or inability to produce 
feeds before getting the livestock has 
been the cause of more failures in the 
livestock business in the South than all 
other things combined. Our lack of 
knowledge about feeding is over- 
shadowed by our lack of feeds and our 
inability to produce feeds economi- 


cally. 
Ill. 


Successful livestock production is dif- 
ficult because it requires all the knowl- 
edge and ability required in the pro- 
duction of field crops and in addition 
requires a working knowledge of the 
breeding, feeding and management of 
livestock, and in some cases also de- 
mands a knowledge of manufacturing 
and merchandising the products not 
required in the production and selling 
of field crops. 

More efforts fail and more contests 
are lost by underestimating the oppo- 
sition or underrating the ability of the 
opposing contestants than from all 
other causes. Men fail in the growing 
of livestock by underestimating the 
study and knowledge required to suc- 
ceed 

Successful breeding if something 
more than just-mating the animals, ef- 
ficient feeding involves far more than 
just. putting feed before livestock, and 
good handling requires something more 


animals an opportun- 

for themselves. Feeds 
all of equal composition and 
value and the best feeds for one pur- 
pose for one animal may not be 
for another. 


than giving the 
ity to “rustle” 
are not 


or 
suitable 

Most of our breeds of livestock have 
been developed to a high degree of ef- 


ficiency and perfection by artificial 
means and keeping them under “nat- 
ural” conditions may prove disastrous. 


It is the duty of the livestock farmer to 
protect his animals from hardships and 
disease and if the best results are to 
be obtained he must do a large part 
of the “rustling” himself instead of 
leaving it all to his livestock. 


IV. 


Bedding for the livestock, especially 
during the winter, will have much to do 
with the results obtained. They will do 
better on the same feed if kept well 
bedded while in the stable or under 
sheds. Perhaps this is the chief 
reason for furnishing livestock with 
bedding, to keep them dry or 
with dairy cows to keep’ them 
clean and dry. But this is by no 
means the only reason for supplying 
the livestock with bedding. Another 
reason of very great importance, if not 
actually of equal or greater considera- 
tion, is that the beddding not only sup- 
plies plant foods and humus- forming 
material, but also absorbs or soaks 
up the liquid portion of the manure, 
holds it and gives the plant food it 
contains to. the soil when the manure 
is applied later. 

The value of the liquid portion of 
the droppings of livestock is underes- 
timated. The urine contains about one- 
half the value of the total droppings. 
It is therefore important that a bed- 
ding be used that will soak up the 
largest part of the liquids in the ma- 
nure. 

Bedding, consequently, serves two 
chief purposes, soaks up the urine 
passed by the animals and supplies 
plant foods of its own. It is, there- 
fore, plain that bedding should be se- 
lected or valued according to its abil- 
ity to serve these two purposes best. 


Some materials used for bedding soak plainly why a 


up the liquids well but contain little 
plant food. Sawdust is an example of 
_this sort of bedding. It absorbs the 
“urine well, but contains little plant 
food and rots so slowly that it is of 
little value for the plant foods it sup- 
plies. On the other hand, straws, 





leaves, pine straw, shredded corn 
om ag coarse grasses and such mate- 
rials, while absorbing the liquids— 


some of them doing it well and others 


not quite so well as sawdust—also 
furnish much more plant foods than 
sawdust and rot much more quickly. 
One of the important returns from 
the feeding bf livestock is the stable 
manure and more attention should be 
given to saving and caring for it. And 
bedding influences largely the qualit: 


of the manure, therefore, it should re 
ceive considerable attention—much 
more than it usually gets. 


V. 


The lack of mineral matter in feeds 


has often been mentioned, and the 
need for more mineral matter for our 
livestock, especially hogs and milk 


than the feeds contain has been 


cows, 
pointed out repeatedly. We have also 
stated time and again that the trou 
bles so often noticed in hogs, such as 


lameness in pigs, partial paralysis or 
“down in the back” in sows and other 
hogs, are probably due to a lack of 
mineral matter, but we are still getting 
numerous inquiries asking the cause 
of these troubles and a remedy for 
them. 

It is quite probable that all the con- 
ditions causing these troubles are not 
yet known and possibly a lack of ash 
or mineral matter not the only 
cause, but the best information we 
now have seems to point strongly to a 
lack of calcium (lime) and_ possibly 
also a lack of phosphorus as the chief 
cause of these troubles, and the sup- 
plying of them as the best remedy 
for both prevention and treatment. 

It has been well established that the 
heavy milking dairy cow passes out in 
her milk more calcium (lime) than she 
gets in her feeds. It is also a matter 
of common experience that “sows 
suckling a litter of pigs, or that have 
completed the nursing of a litter, often 
go down in the back or suffer from 
paralysis of the hind parts. Both are 
fed largely on concentrates or grains, 
which are often deficient in lime for 
the needs of milking animals. Young 
growing animals, especially pigs, when 
fed exclusively or largely on grains 
also often suffer from rickets which is 
shown by lameness and other evidence 
of bone deficiencies. The bores are 
largely made up of calcium phosphate, 
or a combination of calcium (lime) 
and phosphorus. These facts indicate 
lack of calcium and 
phosphorus, especially in grains, re- 
sults in a lack of bone development, 
failure to make proper growth and to 
maintain the best health. Perhaps the 
writer was the first to indorse the use 
of the common phosphate used for 
fertilizer and so generally found in 


is 


GOOD DAIRY TYPE 

this is a good one to have around any dairy. 
into a producing sire. 

) 


A youngster like 


He should develop 


Southern farms, as a form of calcium 
and phosphorus for supplying the 
needs of our animals for more of these 
elements. 

Acid phosphate contains calcium 
phosphate, a compound of cal- 
cium and phosphorus,of which bones 
are largely made. Wood ashes also 
contain calcium (lime) in large quan- 
tity and small quantities of phos- 
phorus and potassium, which the live- 
stock often need. Perhaps our ani- 
mals suffer more frequently from 
merely a lack of calcium (lime) than 
irom a lack of any other eléments, 


lime — calcium 
every need. But 
is also sometimes de- 
feeds all animals should 


therefore, air-slaked 
carbonate—may 
since phosphorus 
ficient in 


serve 


our 
get wood ashes or acid phosphate, or 
rather should have it placed before 
them at all times so they may take 
what, they want. For cattle, sheep, 
and horses, which seem to need more 
salt than hogs, a mixture of wood 
ashes and common salt, equal parts, 
is sufficient. For hogs we prefer ten 


parts of ashes or acid phosphate to 
two of salt and one of pulverized cop- 
peras. If ten parts of charcoal are 
added it will probably be beneficial to 
the hogs. 

As stated these mixtures should be 
kept before the livestock, but a small 
quantity, such as a tablespoonful may 
be given with each feed. This is im- 
portant, don't neglect it. 


Producing Veal Calves 
READER has grade Jersey cows and 
wishes to know “whether he should 

use a Red Polled or Aberdeen-Angus 
bull to produce calves, mostly raised for 
veal.” 

In the first place, the size of the calf 
at birth is largely controlled by the 
mother, and grade Jersey cows, which 
are small, will produce small calves at 
birth. It is deubtful if producing veal 
will be found profitable or economical. 
The butterfat in the milk they will con- 
sume, and whole milk is necessary for 
the production of veal, will probably be 
worth more than the calves; but if veal 
is to be produced, it is doubtful if grade 
Jersey cows, which are usually small 
and produce small calves, should be 
used. 

The average weights of calves at the 
Missouri, Connecticut, and Wisconsin 
experiment stations were as follows for 
the different breeds: 


119 Jersey calves at birth averaged........ 55 pounds 
57 Guernsey calves at birth averaged...... 71 pounds 
104 Holstein calves at birth averaged....... 89 nds 


8 Dairy Shorthorn calves at birth averaged 76 pounds 

The weight of the calves in these cases 
was from 6.08 to 7.72 per cent of the 
weight of the dams. Not only were the 
weights of the Holstein calves greatest 
but the per cent of the calves’ weights to 
that of their mothers was also greatest 
with the Holsteins. 

There will probably be little difference 
between Red Polled and Aberdeen-An- 
gus bulls in their influence on the weight 
of the calves at birth, or on the rate of 
gains, or on the amount of milk required 
for a pound of gain. 

If these calves were to be kept until 
beyond four or five months of age or 
older, then probably there would be some 
differences in size and quality of the car- 
cass, but veals are not kept beyond 10 to 
42 weeks of age and consequently we 
think it matters little which breed of 
bull is used on these grade Jersey cows 
for the production of veal. 


Feeding Silage to Sheep 


READER wishes to know if he can 

“safely feed silage to his sheep?” He 
says he has heard that “silage is not 
good for breeding ewes.” 

If the silage is of good quality, free 
from mold and excessive acidity>it may 
certainly be fed to breeding ewes with 
safety. Some still claim that the amount 
should be limited and practically all 
agree that some good legume hay should 
be fed with it. Perhaps one pound of 
legume hay to three or four pounds of 
silage are satiateory proportions. 
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Forced to Move! 


Every piano we have comprising thou- 
sands of dollars worth of pianos, player- 
pianos, Grands, phonographs, rolls and 
records must be sold before December 31. 

Write immediately for full information 
as to prices and terms. 

Mention in your first letter how you 
want to buy a piano—whether all cash, or 
part cash and the balance in one and two 
years. You will have to act quickly if 
you want to get one of these choice bar- 
gains. 


Jesse French & Sons 
Piano Company 
Raney Library Building, 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Mail Order Department 














Absolutely Free. Noextra 
money to pay. Most startling 


made. Just? 
the set for 
family of six. 





D AND GIRLS: you can have cameras, rifles, jew: 
, ete., absolutely free. Simply sell 40 packets of 
nteed fresh en seed to your friends. Oniy 10c, 
large et. si} out in an hour; most people buy 1¢ 
ets. Rush your ©. Be firet in your town. Our ten 
experience is your guarantee of a square deal- 
packets of seed and big = list sent on receipt 
your name and address. Write today 


|“ PLEASE give nie 
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Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 


elilboara, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at -Bottom Factory es. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 16 and 
ay ’ eexvice.Guaranteed fire and ligi:tning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 





Samples & | 
Roofing Book 


THE EDWARDS 
1224-1274 Pike St. 


MFG. CO. 
Cincinnati, 0. 











Wear the Scar7 of Your Own Catch | 
Eight Days From the Time of 
the Kill. Kill in Late W inter. 

Tanning — Fittings — Linings 


C. K. ROSSER, Furrier, 











L STAUNTON, VA. 











What Farmers Want to Know | 














Lime-sulphur 
“WHAT proportions of lime and sul- 


phur are necded to make the lime- 
sulphur wash, and how to make it? 
When and how to make grape cuttings? 


I have a fern not wet on the leaves. Ili 
is a@ delicate variety and is not doing 
well. There are what 1 suppose cuas on 


the base of the leaves. 1 hate to lose it. 
We are growing strawberries in on old 
rich garden that has ‘been fertilised with 
What other fertilizer 


stable manure. to 
use? We find it hard to kecp the plants 
right during the hot weather. Would a 
mulch of sawdust be good?” 


The lime-sulphur wash can be made 
by mixing 10 pounds each of lime and 
sulphur and boiling for an hour and a 


half.. Then add water to make 60 
gallons. Of course a smaller amount 
can be made in same proportions. Make 


grape cuttings now with three nodes. 
Cut under the lower one and an inch 
or more above the top bud. Tie straight 
in bundle and bury in the ground up- 
side down till spring and then set in 
rows and nearly full length in the 
ground. Better add acid phosphate 
liberally to your garden soil and let 
sawdust alone but cultivate the straw- 
berries clean and train the runners in 
along the rows. 


Strawberries, Cabbage, and Onions 


two or three of the 

best varieties of strawberries. For 
several years I have set out cabbaye by 
opening the furrows with a middle burst- 
er, applying the fertilizer, and making a 
little ridge over in the broad furrow. 
But I find that the water settles in the 
furrows and washes the carth from the 


cabbage, exposing the stem Can you 
suggest a better plan? I have been think- 
ing of growing seed of the Silver Skin 


rt spring, and planting 
White Multiplier. Can you suggest 
better? Please tell me how to prepare 
and plant these. Which ts the 
cabbage, the Cope nhagen Market or 
Charleston Wakefield?” 

I live in a great strawberry growing 
section. Varieties that are popular 
for a time often change with new sorts 
coming in. About the most popular 
now are the Premier, for early, Big 
Joe, mid-season and Chesapeake for 
late. On the black swamp soils the 
Gandy takes the place of Chesapeake. 
I make furrows running east and west 
three feet apart, throw a furrow over 
the fertilizer put in this furrow and 
then open the bed with a shovel plow 
and set the cabbage plants in this fur- 
row deep enough to cover the stems. 
There is little difference in earliness 
between Copenhagen Market and 
Charleston Wakefield. But neither of 
them are suitable for fall sowing, as 
they run to seed in the spring. They 
should be sowed in frames in January 
as a succession to the Early Jersey 
Wakefield planted in the fall 
could have sowed seed of the Norfolk 
Queen onion in early September and 
transplanted them in November and 
made early green onions. [ grow sets 
of these and plant them in September 
or October. The Silver Skin is rather 
tender in winter and later than the 
Queen. Sets of the White Multiplier 
planted now will make good bunching 


onion for sale n: 
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By W. F. MASSEY 
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Dahlia Growing 


7 HE “State,” Columbia, S. C., quotes 
from the Spartanburg Journa! an 





account of the abundance of dahlia 
flowers on the Spartanburg market 
from the town of Pauline in the same 
county. It appears that the ladies in 
Pauline make a great specialty of dah- 
lias and have a dahlia show every fall 
where are exhibited many varieties 
equal to the best in the catalogs and 


mainly produced by the Pauline ladies. 
This leads me to say that it is easy 
» grow these i from seed. 
Seed saved from the best flowers wil 
always produce good blooms and now 
and then extra fi ones while those 


perennials 


ine 


that come single are often fine ior cut- 
ting. Dahlia seed sowed thinly in the 
spring and transpianted as soon as 


large enough to handle well will bioom 
the same season and you can save the 


good ones in the fall and throw away 


those not wanted. I have a great many 
dahlias and nearly all of them have 
been of my own production. 

Same with the large flowered can- 
nas. I started with the finest on the 
market and save seed from the best 


kinds crossbred. In the spring I soak 
the seed in water for three days and 
sow them in rows thinly and as they 


bloom those that are not worth keep- 
ing are pulled out of the rows and 
thrown away. In this way the really 


fine ones have plenty of room by fall 
and I get plants that make a great 
display. 


The Best Apple 


best eating 

Piedmont 
“ies be 

Delicious ? 


and 


c@C- 


“DLEASE name the 
market apple for the 


How about Starke’s 


Delicious is an excellent apple. 
Here in the coast region the Stayman 
ap is a remarkably fine winter ap- 
It is a far better apple here than it 
is when grown in the mountain sections. 
I have had Staymans from West’ Vir- 
ginia which were dry and mealy, while 
those grown here are brittle and juicy 
and far better. They are good any- 
where but best near the ocean. 








ple 
ple 


Propagating Hardy Hydrangeas 


“CAN you give me any help in the pro- 

 pagation of the hardy hydrangea? 
I have buried cuttings in the fall and 
still few of them root.” 

I supppose that you refer to the Hy- 
drangea Paniculata grandiflora. You 
will find that more of the ripe wood cut- 
tings will root if the cuttings are tied in 
bundles and buried in the ground per- 
pendicularly but upside down until 
spring. Why this is so I do not know, 
but I do know that many cuttings that 


fail to root under usual conditions will 
root when wintered in this way and set 
out upright in the spring. When this 


hydrangea was first brought out there 
was general difficulty in rooting the cut- 
tings. I potted some large plants in the 
fall and kept them in a cold pit until 
February. Then brought them into the 
greenhouse and started them slowly. 
In late March I had plenty of 








MY NEIGHBOR sowed a mustard seed 

some twenty years the thing 
produced a handsome weed, and so he 
let it grow. The naughty winds and sum- 
mer fioods picked off the ripened pods, 
and laid them down in wheat and spuds 
and on the fertile sods. Another spring a 
thousand weeds sprang up with pods ga- 
lore; spring and from their seeds 
there grew a million more; another spring 
my neignbor’s land was one big patch oi 
flowers—they grew as thick as they could 


es 


200% 
ago; 


nother 











The Cheerful Plowman—,, 52. ray 


THE WEED PROBLEM 


~ 


stand, in bunches, flocks and bowers. In 
five years’ time the countryside, from 
Gretchenfield to Ghrect, was daubed with 
spangles far and wide in calico effect. 
"Twas then the country rose to arms to 
wage a valiant fight, determined to clean 





up the farm and do it over night! The 
fight begun has never stopped—there’s 
mustard growing now never dies 
though ucked and cl by harrow, 
disc and plow. A thousand men a thous- 
and days have labored, I suppose, on fields 
and yards and alleyways where that wild 
mustard grows. Ten thousand mem, ten 






thousand more, will have to labor yet on 

this old countryside before the fight is 
lands, glade and gien; it saps the 
strength and kale of hor 


So, neighbor, take my s: 
weed, 
before it 


ivice: Next time you see a 
root the rascal once or t 
goes to seed! 


wice 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


greem shoots and these made into cut- 
tings and set in the propagating bed with 
bottom heat rooted easily and completely 
ind were potted and t in the spring 
and made fime plants that summer 


set ou 


Virgin Bower 
sanip 


on 


nding you 


; of a i er 


rowine ou iver PanR 


] AM «s 
vine 


Vould to know what ii is.” 

Phe plant is Clematis virginiana. It 

I s 
is commonly called Virgin Bower, and 
it is a pretty climber for a porch. The 
pray you send is not the flowers but 
the ripe seed embedded in the hairy 
growth. The flowers were white. 
*}: 
Subsoiling 

“fT HAVE some land which has a very 

fair top sotl, except in spots where it 


two tiches decp and aii 
IVill it improve to subsoil 
ff it is hill land it will be a great 
Ip to run a subsoil plow in the fur- 
rows after the turning plow. Deep sub- 
soiling on hills is one of the greatest 
preventives of washing. But what such 
land mainly needs is humus-making 
material from turned under peas and 
clover and the getting a sod on it to 
turn for hoed crops. There is no need 
for having gulleys on hill land if-it is 


rd clay below. 
this land?” 


1 
‘ 


properly farmed. I have worked as 
steep hills as a horse can be used on 
and 1 never made a gulley or a ter- 


race. I never found that it paid to 


subsoil level land. The gulleyed hills 
of the South have been caused by 
shallow plowing and the hatred of 


grass. 


Rhubarb From Seed 


“fT WOULD like some information in 

regard to the treatment of rhubarb. 
I planted some seed last spring. J want 
to know when to set the plants, whether 
in wet or dry place, and what kind of 
fertilizer to use.” 

You would probably have gotten bet- 
ter roots by buying the roots of improved 
varieties like Linnaeus and Victoria. Secd 
of rhubarb is likely to produce more poor 


sorts than good ones. Still as you hav 
the pla: make the best of them you 
can. What they need is a strong clay 


loam and plenty of manure. I keep mine 
mulched very heavily with manure all 
the time Plant the roots 4 by 4 feet, 
and set so that the crown the root is 
about two inches below the surface of 
the soil. Plant as soon as frost cuts the 
leaves, or cut the leaves off. Cover the 
bed with manure and dig it in in the 
spring and put on more. If you want 
big stalks you must feed rhubarb well. 
Do not pull the stalks later than July 1 


Sweetening Muck 


a ILL horse manure fresh mired with 


muck make the conditions in the 
niuck favorable to the nitrifying bac- 
teria? Tlould the salt in muck of salt 


water marsh be worthless? Salt water 
mud has been used here for cotton for 
many years, and salt lands make e.xcel- 
lent cotton even when it is found neces- 


sary to put fresh earth in the hills to 
start the seed. Small Negro farmers 
wwho don’t count labor use this method.” 


1 hardiy think that the freshly dug 
muck would become sweet and valu- 
able by the use of horse manure. If 
taken out in fall and let lie and get 
he sweetening influence of the frost, 

will make a good composting 
material. The salt marsh turf rots 
very slowly but I have scen it cut and 
chopped up on the ground and used 
tor sweet potatoes with success. I 
have also used seaweed spread broad- 
cast and plowed under to make sweet 
potatoes and make good crops with 
nothing else. But I suld always 
let the mud winter before using it, 
and it will be all the better with 
some lime mixed through it as piled 
up. 
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Clearing Land of Stumps 


Stumpy Land Can Neither Be Easily Nor Most 
Profitably Cultivated 


By G. H. 


ETTING rid of stumps is a prob- 
Giem that confronts many thous- 

ands of farmers in the Cotton 
Belt. Weeds and briers grow around 
the stumps; rodents and vermin find 
hiding places in 
and around the 
stumps; the stumps 
actually take up 
land that should be 
growing crops; 
stumpy land yields 
less per acre; culti- 
vating stumpy land 
imposes greater la- 
bor on hands and 
teams; and it is im- 
possible to use to 
advantage labor-saving machinery to 
cultivate and harvest crops in stumpy 
fields. 


Four Methods of Removing 


HERE are numerous methods and 
combinations of methods of getting 
rid of stumps, but the four methods 
most commonly used are digging, fire, 
stump-puller and dynamite. Two or 
more methods are generally combined, 





MR. ALFORD 


especially when removing very large 
stumps. 
Small stumps or partially decayed 


stumps may be dug out economically 
where labor is comparatively cheap. 
A hustler with an axe, a spade and a 
pole usually removes from 20 to 30 
stumps, 10 inches or less in diameter 
in one day. 


Burning Is Not Expensive 


LARGE amount of hand !abor is 

required to burn stumps, and it is 
rather difficult to burn the stump and 
roots below piow depth, but burning 
requires practically no cash outlay, can 
be done by unskilled labor, and there 
is no stump leit to handle after the op- 
eration is completed. ‘ 

There are numerous methods of 
burning longleaf pine ssumps. Two 
holes are dug on opposite sides of the 
stump down the tap-root to a depth 
of at least two feet. A fire is then 
started in the two holes and kept burn- 
ing until the stump is burned out. An- 
other method of burning out stumps is 
to dig a hole at least two feet deep 
on one side of the stumps and then 
bore a 1%-inch or 2-inch auger hole 
diagonally through the stump into 
this dug hole from a few inches be- 
neath the surface of the ground on 
the opposite side of the stump. The 
auger hole serves as a flue, when a fire 
is started in the hole. 

Blasting and Burning 

T IS often advisable to first blast 

large stumps with dynamite or 
other explosives and then turn the 
shattered remains. In order to shatter 
stumps with the least amount of dyna- 
mite, it is necessary to place the dyna- 
mite into holes bored well into the 
body of the stump and to tamp same 
thoroughly with sand or clay. One 
and one-half-inch augers may be used 
to bore the holes, starting them at the 
surface of the ground on one side and 
boring diagonally down into the stump 
from 10 to 20 inches, depending on the 
size. If the dynamite fails to throw 
the stump out of the ground, it will be 
so badly shattered that it can easily 
be burned out. 

I have removed thousands of large 
pine stumps, and have found the fol- 
lowing method economical. Use a good 
brace and a one-half inch ship auger 
bit and bore into the tap-root of the 
stump just below the surface of the 
ground at an angle of about 45 degrees 
with the stump. Crumble the dyna- 
mite with the fingers and insert about 
one-fourth stick into the auger hole, 
insert fuse with cap on it, and then a 
small quantity of dynamite, and fill 
the remainder of the hole with dirt 
and tamp well. If the dynamite fails 
to throw the stump out of the ground, 
it will be easily burned out. 


Stump Pullers for the Community 
PERHAPS no piece of farm machin- 

ery in recent years has seen so 
great a revolution in the design and 
manufacture as the modern type of 
the power stump puller. The all-stee!’ 
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stump puller has taken the place of the 
cast iron one, thus reducing the cum- 
bersomeness of the old-style machines 
and increasing their strength fourfold. 
Of course, stump pullers are rather ex- 
pensive, and for this reason, it is sel- 
dom advisable for an individual farmer 
to buy one for clearing a small area 
of land, unless he can sell it for a fairly 
good price after completing his work. 
Several small farmers should buy one 
in partnership, or public-spirited citi- 
zens should purchase such an outfit 
and rent it at a reasonable price to 
those wishing to remove stumps. Of 
course, it will pay a farmer with a con- 
siderable number of stumps to remove 
to buy a good stump puller. 

A hand stump puller costs less than 
horse-power pullers, is efficient where 
logs and other obstacles often prevent 
the use of a horse machine, and less 
time is required to set it up than to 
set up horse machines. Of course, 
speed must be sacrificed for power 
with all hand stump pullers. 

Dynamite Easy and Quick 

HE advantages claimed for the dy- 

namite method of removing stumps 
are the ease and quickness of the pro- 
cess, the economy in the use of dyna- 
mite and the dispensing with force 
in the getting out of stumps. No gang 
of men nor team of horses are needed 
when the stumps blasted. 

One man working can do 
satisfactory work. He has several hun- 
dred horse-power concentrated in each 
dynamite cartridge. No great amount 
of money need be invested at one time. 


are 


alone 


Blasting Tap-rooted Stumps 


YNAMITE is costly, and successful 

and economical stump-blasting all 
depends upon the proper use of the 
charge. For stumps of the tap-root 
variety, the best method is to bore int 
the tap-root. The usual method of do- 
ing this is to start a hole with a 1%- 
inch punch bar or dirt auger at a dis- 
tance away from the center of the 
stump equal to its diameter, inclined 
at an angle of about 45 degrees to- 
ward the center until the tap-root is 
reached. The earth tool should then 
be exchanged for a wood auger and 
the hole continued to three-fourths of 
the way through the tap-root. Care 
should be exercised not to bore too 
far, as in that case, a good deal of the 
force of the dynamite when it ex- 
plodes, will be wasted in the soft 
ground beyond the tap-root. The 
charge used should vary in proportion 
to the size of the stumps. The charge 
should be primed with cap and fuse 
and firmly packed—the tighter the 
better. 

It is becoming a practice in many 
sections, when removing very large 
stumps, to use just enough dynamite 
to split the stumps into four or five 
pieces and then use the stump puller 
to remove the pieces. As a rule, about 
one-fourth of the dynamite necessary 
to lift a large stump out of the ground, 
will split it up so that it may easily be 
pulled by the use of a stump puller. 


Combination of Methods 


MASY experienced men say that the 
combination methods of splitting 
large stumps with dynamite and then 
pulling with a stump puller or burning 
are the most economical methods. In 
fact, many men claim that a combina- 
tion of methods is the only practical 
way to remove stumps. 

If you have several acres to blast, 
much time can be saved by buying a 
battery and firing the charges by elec- 
tricity. A number of stumps can be 
blown at one time in this way. There 
is no running, such as is done when 
the fuse is lighted, and no waiting for 
the charges to explode. 

Most manufacturers of stump pullers 
and dynamite furnish detailed instruc- 
tions and illustrations of time and 
labor-saving methods, and for this rea- 
son, as well as for lack of space, I have 
not gone into detail concerning these 
points. Every user of dynamite and 
stump pullers should study with ex- 
treme care the instructions issued by 
the manufacturer. 
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Savings 
Offer 


On Farm Machinery 


VERY farmer who reads this advertisement can 
get better implements and better service at 
lower costs. 

Why pay a price which includes excessive expense 
for salesmen, canvassers, so-called “‘free’’ service, 
small shipments, warehousing, credit, collections and 
the bad debts of others ? 


“The Moline Plan’ 


eliminates this waste and gets Moline Implements from factory 
to farm in the shortest, cheapest way—with better service. 





It does it through bigger, stronger dealers who have estab- 
lished places of business in better towns easily reached by 
motor over good roads. These dealers have complete stocks 
ofimplements and repairs, and up-to-date service departments. 
They agree to give you savings— 


i. Whenever you arrange to pay cash. 


(Cash for goods saves the Distributor capital, risk of loss and expensive 
collections. If you haven’t the money, he will help you get it.) 


Whenever you agree to pay for service 
as used. 


(‘‘Free”’ service is never free—heretofore you have paid for it in the price.) 


Whenever goods are received in carloads 
and delivered on arrival. 


(Orders placed in time to be shipped in carloads from factory and then 
delive: on arrival save freight, rent, interest, taxes, insurance, depreci- 
ation and extra handling.) 


3. 





You can make all of these savings or a part of them 
according to the extent of your co-operation. Regardless of 
how you buy, you get better implements and better service. 


Remember that these savings apply to a line of machinery 
which has had a national reputation for quality for 60 years. 
This quality is constantly maintained and improved—and 
you will find among Moline Implements new types superior 
to any you have ever seen before. 


Ask your nearest Moline Distributor about this savings 
offer, see his Moline Implements and compare his prices. 
Clip the coupon below and mail it to us today. 

MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Inc., MOLINE, ILL. 


Reorganized, Refinanced, Powerfully Capitalised 





PFI2 
CLIP AND MAS THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Please send me the name ef my nearest Moline Distributor. 
I am checking below in the partial list of Moline Implements the tools which I may need in 
the next six months and on which I would like to have your savings offer. 


PiSulky a OPuller OLoader Tractor Implements 
‘ys Listers Drills and Seeders  [)Grain and Rice Plows 
OGeng Cultivators OSingle Disc Binders OHarrows 
* at OSingle Row [Double Disc Cultivators 
Harrows GDouble Row Fertilizer CiManare Spreaders iil and 
OSpring Tooth ODisc : A CScales 
OSpike Tooth Beet Tools Haying Machinery “ry 7 e 4 

Disc OPtanter OMower O1Beb Sleds jowers 
Planters ODrill OiTedder (Motme Universal CSpreader 
MCornorCotton (Cultivator ORake Tractor OBinders 


Write your name and address plainly on margin below. 












Eels, Otters, Mink, Muskrats 

atc and other animals, in large 

9 numbers, with our new, im- 

ved, Folding, Wire Mesh Trap. It catches them 

ike a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. St and 
durable. rite for Deserastive Price List, and our 
Jet on best bait known for ing fish and ani 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept.3, Lebanon, Mo. 


y SHIRTS FOR 1 
THE PRICE OF 
Durable olive drab wool daa- 
nel, full cut, Lined 

Double Elbew. Double stitch- 
ed throughout, buttoned 
pockets neat fitting collar 
double yoke U; " 
fot wear,style andcom- 
fort. Sizes 14 to ¥7, 
Pay Postman $4.25 
and Postage on 
arrival, [fnot satis- 
fied, money refunded. 
RELIABLE MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
621 Broadway,N.Y.C. Dept. 717 

Send for Free Lo, 
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i Write for factory ices and 
‘or 

sy . RERCULES PLASTER 

OARD CO., N . Va 
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O YOU have some spots on your 
D farm that are too wet to farm in 

the spring? It is often time and 
money well spent to drain these wet 
spots. They are usually very fertile, 
and if drained so a crop can be started 
in the spring, the fact that water nat- 
urally collects in them will oftentimes 
get a crop through a dry spell in the 
summer. 

Wet spots are formed in a number 
of different ways. It is well to de- 
termine what causes the trouble and 
how it may be remedied, to see 
whether or not it will pay put in 
drainage. 

In some instances, the only drainage 
needed is some means of removing the 
surface water after rains, before dam- 
age to the crop results. When this is 
the condition, we may know that the 
surplus water just beneath the surface 
drains out rapidly enough unaided 
This is not an uncommon condition in 
sandy loam soils. 

If the removal of the surface water 
does not put the land in condition for 
growing crops, it is then necessary to 
i drain out, by some artificial means, the 
water standing under the surface to a 
| depth of about two feet or more. This 
is usually accomplished by means of 
tile. - 

Surface Drainage 

EANS of draining wet spots caused 

by some of the conditions just 
mentioned will be discussed briefly. No 
attempt will be made to touch on the 
subject of water-logged or “alkali” ir- 
| rigated lands, or the drainage of large 
| bodies of flat land in river valleys and 
| along the coast. 


SO as 
to 


We very often find a few acres of 
land with poor surface drainage, on 
the top of table like land. If the na- 
ture of the soil is such that the re- 
moval of the surface water is all that 
is needed, it is quite easy to dig a 


| broad shallow ditch to the brow of the 
t hill. If the land then drops away 
rather abruptly, it is a good idea to 
empty the drainage ditch into a ter- 
i} race which will lower the water Wit! 
out its washing— If the water stands 
only a few inches deep on such a piece 
of land, it may be possible to change 
i the direction of the rows so that they 
will carry the water to the brow of 
the hill. 














Draining Low Spots 





HEN it comes to the drainage of 

the low spots in low lying lands 
the problem of getting a good outlet 
is important. There is much land that 
could be very profitably tile drained if 
a desirable outlet could be obtained, 
but which will have to remain unculti- 
| vated until creeks or canals are wash 
ed out. 

In draining low spots through open 
ditches the first consideration should 
be a main ditch with fall enough to 
carry the water. A ditch carrying a 
Jarge quantity of water requires less 
fall to ma*e it scour clean itself, 
than one carrying a small amount of 
water. A large ditch with a fall of 1 
inch per 100 feet might wash badly 
!while in the same soil a small stream 
might need a 




















or 






fall of 6 or 8 inches per 







100 feet to keep it from depositing 
sediment and clogging. 
If it is necessary to run a ditch 







| through the middle of a low spot rath- 
er than to one side in order to drain 
| it, it is quite often desirable to make a 
i ditch on each side of a ridge, or in 
}other words to grade up a narrow 
roadway, so that the dirt taken from 
ithe ditch will not interfere with the 
| flow of the water into it. If the drain- 
| ed area is to be planted in a row crop, 
| the rows should be arranged so they 
will empty into the ditches. If the sur- 
' face of the land to be drained is a little 
‘irregular so that water will not run 
' down the rows, or in case it is not de- 
} sirable to use rows, a system of break- 
} ing the field in small narrow lands, say 
| 30 to 60 feet wide, will usually have the 
idesired effect. After these lands have 





















Draining the Wet Spots on 


the Farm 
By M.R. BENTLEY 


been plowed two or three times with 
the 
places, 
deep enough to gather the water from 
each 
stands in 
large 
water long 
jury 
such dead furrows should have 
outlet 


the 
large 


Same 
and 


dead 
these 


furrows coming at 
furrows will be 


that even if the water 
the furrows a little while a 
per cent of the land is not under 
enough to work serious in- 
crop. One or both ends of 
a good 


side, 


50 


to the 


Plenty of Depth Necessary 


t IS not always possible to grow 
crops on wet land by simply remov- 
ing the surface water, but in a great 
many cases that is all that is necessary. 
In ditching low lying wet land it is 
well to get all ditches a little deeper 
than necessary as they will fll up if 
their fall is small. One of the most 


frequent 


causes of poor drainage is the 


choking of the ditches or natural out 
lets with weeds, grass and sediment 
If draining the surface water off will 
put the land in shape so it will grow 
a crop, we may know that the surplus 
water just beneath the soil passes into 
the subsoil before it interferes with 
plant growth. If the surplus water does 
not get out of the soil after surface 
drainage, we may usually figure that 


some sort of tile drainage is necessary. 


Tile Drainage 


REQUENTLY one or more. short 

runs of tile carefully laid will make 
a wonderful difference in the crops 
grown on a piece of land. Tile lines 
should run as straight as practicable, 
and should be as deep as possible up 
to four feet, unless a lesser depth is 
necessary to get fall, or to keep from 
getting below an impervious subsoil. 
For short tile lines, 4-inch tile is gen- 
erally used Nothing naller should 
be used, and in some localities 5 inch 
is considered a minimum size. Lines 
of small tiling should have a fall of 
one or more inches per 100 feet. 

In draining seepy draws or hillsides, 
the tile lines are laid about in the direc- 
tion of the flow of the surface water. 
Where a hillside is to be drained it is 
oiten possible to make a saving in the 
amount of tile required by laying a tile 
line across the hillside so as to inter- 
cept the seep water before it comes to 
the surface A tile line laid in this 
way should have as much as 4 to 6 
inches fall per 100 feet so that water 
will stay in the tile line rather than 
passing on out at the joints. 

Subsoil Breaking 

W" FIND a great many wet spots 

vhich are apparently caused by a 
basin formed by the subsoil. Some 
times the surface drainage is good and 
yet it appears that the water from 
rainfall collects at these spots and 
stands just below the ground surface 
until evaporated. Alkali spots are fre- 
quently formed in this way. It would 
seem that if we could puncture the 
subsoil by means of dynamite, or a 
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DOWN 
vertical tile, the spot would be drain- 
ed. This may sometimes be done suc- 
cessfully, but quite often there is no 
strata at a reasonable depth that will 
receive and carry off the water. 

In regard to the use of dynamite 
for breaking holes through the sub- 
it is usually not practicable. Un- 
the nature of the subsoil, or 
under the soil, is such that it 
cracked up and’ will remain 
running together again, 
good is accomplished 


soil, 
less 
strata 
can be 
so, without 
little permanent 


with dynamite. We usually find the 
subsoil, under the wet spotS we are 
speaking of, has a sticky or putty- 
like composition, and runs together 
readily after being broken up. 

Vertical drains, or holes through the 
subsoil kept open by means of tile 
or broken rock, may effectively drain 
a wet spot if such a hole runs down 
to a stratum that will receive the wa- 
ter from the surface. 


Tiling in the ordinary manner is 
about the most dependable method of 
draining out the surplus water, and it 
is only when a good outlet is not avail- 
able within a reasonable distance that 
such things as vertical tiling or dyna- 
miting may be found cheaper if effec- 
tive. 

Kinds of Tile 

T MAY be well to mention, in regard 

to the best kind of tile for drainage 
purposes, that medium burnt clay tile 
is most commonly used. Good cement 
tile is considered satisfactory except 
where alkali is strong in the soil. In 
such a case salt-glazed clay tile is con- 
sidered best. In getting cement tile 
for drainage it should not be the aim 
to get it as porous as possible. But 
on the other hand it should be im- 
pervious as possible without sacrific- 


as 


ing the strength or making the cost 
for cement too great. Experiments 
have shown that practically no water 
enters a tile line through the tile it- 


self, but that it enters at the openings 
between the tile joints. For this rea- 
son there is no advantage in using soft 
clay tile, or porous cement tile. 
Dynamiting farm drainage ditches 
is often considered as a means of sav- 
ing labor. While it may be a saving in 
labor, unless the conditions are unus- 
ual it will pr obably prove to be an ex- 
pensive method. It would be worth 
hile to figure on making a ditch with 
dynamite, if it was to run through wet 
land that was full of stumps and roots, 


or if the land was too wet the year 
around to get teams over it satisfac- 
torily. But under most any other con- 


likely to be confronted 
farm, dynamiting would not be 


ditions are 
on the 





THE BUSIN 


WELL-SETTLED, broad-based 

terrace will hold the heavy rains 

next spring, and help to pre- 
vent erosion of the sloping land on 
the place. Build the terraces now. 
Your county agent will be glad to 
advise with you on the proper con- 
struction of terraces. 


Gather in all farm implements 


such as cultivators, harrows, plows, 
etc., that are not in daily use and 
put them under shelter. Unpainted 


should be 
to prevent 


or disks 
grease 


parts of plows 
smeared with 
rusting. 

3. It is estimated that the aver- 
age stump costs the farmer 25 cents 
a year to maintain. This is an un- 
necssary cost that can be eliminated 
by removing the stump, and at the 
same time the land will be made 
much more easily cultivated, and 


SS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


will be made ready for power farm- 
~~ 

. Make an inventory of 4 the 
farm equipment and machinery. Re- 


pair all broken parts and ae those 
pieces that cannot be mended in the 


blacksmith shop. Get everything 
in shape for starting the new year 
right. 


5. Have the children’s teeth look- 
ed after before the Christmas holi- 
days. An aching tooth takes all the 
joy out of the holiday season. Plan 
make this Christmas an enjoy- 
able one for the whole family. 


Look into your creek bottom 
problem. A good, open channel helps 
reduce overflow damage, insures 
drainage of the adjacent fields, and 
provides an outlet for tile drainage. 
Organize a drainage project if nec- 
essary. 


to 
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paTile” ‘Drained Land 
IN TILE DRAINED LAND 
as cheap as moving the dirt with 


or tractors. 

For digging small or shallow ditches, 
the steel ditcher or road grader, with a 
plow for loosening the soil, are the 
best tools to use. If the ditch is to be 
rather deep and large the dirt may be 
moved cheaper with Fresno scrapers. 


teams, 





Crop Increase First Year Almost 
Pays for Drainage 
HE cost of draining many fields on 
Kentucky farms can almost be paid 
for by the crop increases obtained the 
the first year after the tile are put in, 
according to results obtained during the 
summer just past by W. G. Duncan, who 
is coOperating with County Agent F. O. 


Townes and the farm engineering sec- 
tion of the College of Agriculture in 
carrying out a.drainage demonstration 


on his farm near Luzerne, Muhlenburg 
County. It cost him $32.02 an acre to 
put in the drainage system, but the crop 
of cowpea hay from each acre of the 
drained area this year was valued at 
$23.88 more than that from each acre of 
the undrained section. The drainage sys- 
tem therefore lacks only $8.41 an acre of 
having paid for itself. 

The field being used in the demonstra- 
tion contains about 20 acres, 11 of which 
were drained. The other 9 acres had 
better soil on them and since they were 
not as wet as the 11 acres, they were left 
undrained, so that the yields from the 
drained part of the field could be com- 
pared with those from a part of the same 
field that was not drained. The system 
was put in during this last spring, all the 
trenches for the tile being dug by hand. 
The cost of $32.02 an acre for putting in 
the tile probably could have been reduced 
had some of this work been done by 
machinery. Immediately after the drains 
had been put in, the entire 20 acres was 
treated with acid phosphate, which was 
applied at the rate of 200 pounds an 
acre;and the field planted to cowpeas. 

When the cowpeas were cut this fall, 
it was found that the undrained part of 
the field yielded 3,758 pounds of cowpea 
hay an acre, while the drained part of 
the field yielded 5,350 pounds of hay an 
acre, or 1,592 pounds more an acre than 
the undrained area. This incre ‘ase in the 
yield was valued at $23.88, since the hay 
sold for $30 a ton. 


New Data on Land- drelnane 
Machinery 


years there has been con- 

siderable improvement in machinery 
for excavating drainage ditches and an 
increase in land drainage work. To place 
the latest information on the subject be- 
fore persons concerned with drainage 
work, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has issued a revised edition 
of Department Bulletin 300, Excavating 
Machinery Used in Land Drainage, by 
D. L. Yarnell, senior drainage engineer. 

In the preparation of this bulletin, 
which has been entirely rewritten, studies 
have been made in many parts of the 
country, where size of ditch, size of pro- 
ject, wet or dry condition of soil, stumps 
encountered, and other factors make va- 
rious machines and methods: of oper- 
ation desirable. 


N RECENT 


The bulletin is designed to be useful in 
determining what type of machine will 


be best suited for a given project, the 
cost of the machine and of getting it 
ready for operation, size of crew -and 
supplies necessary for operation, and 
rate of progress to be expected. 
Although technical in character, since 


it is intended chiefly for the use of en- 
gineers and contractors, it is written in 
such style that the greater portion will 
be understood by the layman. The scope 
of the bulletin is limited to power ma- 
chinery. 
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Heres a Sock 





Ol deF TRADE 1 


ALL WOOL SOCKS 


The Proud Product of 
American Home Industry 


Made by hand in American homes 
on the Auto Knitter from the finest, 
softest, pure worsted yarn, Olde 
Tyme All Wool Socks combine long 
wear with perfect comfort. 


The elastic cuff makes them slip on 
easily; ankle fits snugly; full-ribbed 
leg of generous length; fitted feet; no 
tight toes or baggy heels. 


In popular heather mixtures 
and plain colors. On sale 
at over 9,000 men’s stores. 


The Auto Knitter Company, Inc. 


630-638 Genesee Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 










Look! See What You Get—Special WITTE 
Throttling Governor Engine with non-s ‘l) 
extension hopper— weight ever axle—2 whee) 
truck—easy to move. DirectGeared. Lever con- 
trolled clutch—Arm swing motion. We have 
only one Log Saw—our New Im ghter, 
stronger—steady running—worth more. ” Litetime 
Guarantee—Cash or Terms—immediate Ship- 
ment. Tree Saw at smal! extracost. Catalog Free. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2358 Qakland Avenue, Kansas City, _ 
2358 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 























Learn Auto 


% ; / pane s 
4 227 Tractor Business 
n:} Earn $150to $400 a Month 
= Greater ralned. Motor than ever for 
Rahe Trained ‘. Meter Mowe acpanise. 
today and let me “SHOW YOu OW. aad 


RAHE 4 AUTO. a on SCHOOL 1057 Locust St. 


sponses City,Mo. 
Orie EENEY 4007,.) 





Wanted— Railway Mail Clerks| 


$135 to $190 
A MONTH 
Send Coupon 
Today Sure 
MEN--BOYS 
Over 17 P 





4 “Franklin institute, Beet. L254, 
och Sirs: Send 
a with out ean (1) sample 
Railway ‘Mail Clerk Examination 
questions; (2) schedule showing 
places of all coming U. 8S. Govern 
ment examinations; (3) list of many 
Government jobs now obtainable. 
Name 


s 
S 
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| 50 gallons of water, 





Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 








December Garden Notes 


|F NOT enough cabbage plants have 
been set to supply the early spring 
needs, set them now. Be sure to set 
them deep enough to cover the entire 
stem. 


Plant for succes- 
sion, beet, cabbage, 
carrot, kale, lettuce, 
onion, radish, spin- 
ach, and turnip. 

The lawn will be 
made greener by a 
topdressing of ni- 
trate of soda made 
now. Ground lime- 
stone will be bene- 
ficial. Apply finely 
pulverized manure to the weak places. 

Prune roses sharply and mulch with 
coarse stable manure or mixed forest 
leaves. Spray with lime-sulphur. 

Ripe wood cuttings of roses may be 
put down now. Cut them 10 inches 
long and set so that the top bud will 
be level with the surface of the ground. 
Many other cuttings may be made. 

Plant sweet peas and divide peren- 
nial phlox and violets. 

Strawberry, dewberry, raspberry, 
and blackberry plants should be set 
now. Press the soil very firmly to the 
roots. 

Know your enemies before they ap- 
pear and be prepared to overcome 
them. Each insect, each fungus, and 
each bacterium that preys upon plants 
is a definite living thing with a definite 
and known life history. Write your 
state extension service for descriptions 
of your pests and directions for com- 
bating them. Inspect orchard and gar- 
den often. Find out what danger may 
be present and apply the remedy 
promptly, before the enemy has had 
time to multiply and spread. Apply 
remedies thoroughly and often. One 
application may no more be enough 
than would one cultivation of the or- 
chard or garden be enough. 

Keep on hand insecticides and fungi- 
cides appropriate for the pests that 
are present. Use only the best spray- 
ers and dusters and make them clean 
as soon as used. Provide a special 
place for keeping such supplies and 
equipment. Get from your county 
agent or your state extension service 
a calendar for spraying and dusting 
and keep it handy for frequent refer- 
ence. With this will come directions 
for mixing and applying the various 
remedies. Follow instructions. 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


Keep Fighting Diseases and Pests 


NSECTS and diseases that are allowed 
to pass through the winter in a neg- 
lected orchard, garden, or field accept 
this hospitality and enjoy the congen- 
ial quarters provided for their hiber- 
ination. Thus encouraged, these un- 
welcome guests come forth in the 
spring and multiply in increased num- 
bers. Many of the most destructive in- 
sects and diseases found in the orchard 
and garden are destructive because 
the owner of orchard and garden fails 
to employ standard and well known 
remedies for their control. This is true 
of weeds also. And weeds, when al- 
lowed to develop and remain in or- 
chard, garden, field, and waste places 
afford resting places, feeding places, 
and breeding places for these pests. 
The employment of sanitary measures 
in the orchard and gardenis as neces- 
sary and proportionately as important 
for the protection of fruits and vege- 
tables as is the employment of sani- 
tary measures for the protection of 
farm animals and human beings. All 
life must offer resistance to opposing 
forces that impair and destroy life. 


How to Make Self-boiled Lime-sul- 
phur 


ULPHUR 8 pounds, lime 8 pounds, 

water 50 gallons. Add enough water 
to the lime to start slaking; next add 
the sulphur, having no lumps, and add 
enough water to continue slaking. Stir 
constantly and as soon as the vigorous 
boiling is over (2 to 15 minutes) add 
cold-water and stop the process. Di- 
lute with water, strain and add up to 
It is then ready to 
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For Taprooted Stumps 


Longleaf-pine stumps frequently pre- 
sent problems to the man who wishes 
to remove them. Their taproots are 
often nearly as large as the stump 
itself, 


Experienced blasters have found 
that Hercomite takes these fellows 
out most economically and breaks 
them up into pieces convenient for 


handling. 


‘‘Land Development’’, a 75-page 
book published by the Hercules 
Powder Co., tells you all about dyna- 
mite on the farm—ditching, stump- 

-ing, boulder blasting, tree planting. 
Send for it today. 


HERCULES POWDER CoO. 











Send for 
this book— 
It is free. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


For Southern 
Fruitmen First 


From the 1923 edition of ‘Southern 
Planting Facts” fruit growers over the 
entire South can get in quick and read- 
able fashion important points about 
Plums, Persimmons, Pears, Grapes and 
Pecans. The best varieties for the South 
are fully described and many of them 
are pictured. Many notes are also given 
about shade trees, evergreens, roses, 
shrubs and vines. Send your name 
and address and mention this paper 
for a free copy. 


Glen Saint Mary 
Nurseries Company 
Glen Saint Mary, Florida 


Western Union Telegraph and Long 
Distance Telephone in our office 














Keep them there * 
with the aid of 
WHITLOCK ROPE 4} 


Many a lost bundle — many a 
lost minute— has been due to 
faulty orinferior rope. Wh oe 
satisfied with anything less 

the best in rope, when it conte 
no more? Whitlock has 
greater strength and Iasts 
longer. Get it at your dealer’s. 
A 5%inch diam. Whitlock All- 
= Rope is ideal for work 

this 

















E YOUR OWN BOSS! 
Install a MONITOR MARVEL 
GRIST MILL. 

Grind Meal and Feed. 

Ball and roller bearings. Simple 
to operate, light  oeten easily 

cleaned and _ airec 
$15 to $35 Daily Geraee, 
Write for Literature and Prices. 
NEW WILLIAMS MILL CO., 
Dept. |, North Wilkesboro, N. C. | 


PEACH&APPLE 


a PRICES | 
DIRE O PLANTERS 
Small or Lots by Brerem. ceeuae or Parcel oe 


Pear, P’ Berr! rapes, Nurs. Shade anc 
Fear, Fa Fes. Vines and Bhrubs. Catalog FREE 






































Uur advertisers are guaranteed. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22, CLEVELAND, TENN 




















You Can Have 


Electric Light and Power 


On Your Farm for 


$178.00 


32 volt HOMELITE PLANT batteries 
with batteries, $245.00 
F.O.B, East Orange, New Jersey 


ILL supply 20 to 25 brilliant electric lights in your 
\ i ] home, barns, and other buildings, and give power for 
other uses up to 44 horsepower, such as cream 
separator, washing machine, pumps, grinder, etc. 
Weighs only 100 lbs.—carry it anywhere. No foundation re- 
quired—safe, economical, convenient, timeand money saving. 


TIME PAYMENT IF DESIRED 


Write today for full particulars of 
this marvel of compact efficiency 


The Simms Magneto Company 


276 North Arlington Avenue, East Orange, New Jersey 


Attractive proposition to live dealers 


without 
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Prices Now at Low Level 


GALVANIZED ROOFING 
AND SHINGLES 





Patent Lock Roofing. 5 
Five V Crimp Roofing. 

2 V Crimp Roofing. 
Galvanized Shingles. 

Tin Painted Shingles. 
Nails, Wire and Fencing. 
Write to us for price. 
We Pay Freight on Quantities. 
IRONTON MFG. CO., 
Ironton, Ohio. 

































to any Land Owner 

if . 

chavs 
book sent FREE with 


Square Dea Fence 


catalog that shows 
how good fence lasts 
lon and costs less. 
Wri te for both. 





Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
5302 Industrial St. © PEORIA, HL 











Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer” when 
you write one of our advertisers. Then 
we: guarantee you a square deal. 








Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blacklegoids 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 
Blackleg Vaccine in Pill Form 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for free booklet on blackleg, No, 351. 


Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 


















ise” FENCE 
BARGAINS' 
’ Prices Slashed 


Here is the greatest money saving sale - 
you ever heard of. Prices cut to the boneon Fences, 
Gates, Steel Posts, Roofing and Paint. 


GET BROWN’S FACTORY PRICES 
t until you get wey prices. 
\ Yeu 4) ‘be pte ‘when you com re with 
rs, Remember I pay freight ‘and eell only 
factories to you. 


Geect teen tay 
FREE oF sic'cancans 


re FE pa ros lief 1p in book ever pointes. 
e ing money. 
during thie hia sales the bottom. 


Gens your name on a postal and mail rai NO Fin ‘Brown, Pres. 
Sean Pence & Wve Os, apt. see ', Cleveland, Ohio 













| ROOFING 
| PAINT 










GET IT FRO) IT FROM THE 
ay xSACTORY DIRECT 
nN 


“Saved $35.00," 
writes J. D. ogy Ba 
tine, oe You, 

buying vanes ‘at 
By Prices. 


a 





gust Out! New 104 page cai 
M todag —see the » big saving our 


» di- 
yw t 
setpreai Posts, eS ind oe 
8 WIRE & Lage 8 co. 
50} CLEVELAND, OMI0 
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THE LIGHT IN THE 
CLEARING 


By IRVING BACHELLER 
1917, by Irving Bacheller. 




















SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


ITTLE Bart Baynes, five-year-old or- 
phan boy, went to live with his Uncle 
Peabody and Aunt Delia. 


The evil days of 1837 brought their 
trials. Uncle Peabody had signed a note 
for Rodney Barnes and Rodney was un- 
able to meet the note when it came due. 
This took all the money Uncle Peabody 
had been able to save for paying on his 
own note. Then Grimshaw, the money- 
lender insisted on his money on Uncle 
Peabody’s note. 


One day, the summer Bart was sixteen, 
he and Purvis, the hired man, rode over 
to the Post Office for the mail. On their 
return they were joined by a stranger. 
“Your money or your life,” commanded a 
voice from the bushes. As the stranger 
drew his pistol a gun was fired and the 
stranger fell. Bart was thrown from his 
horse and stunned. As he came to he 
saw a masked man bending over the 
stranger’s body. Beside the highwayman 
lay a gun from which a piece of wood had 
been split off the lower side of the stock. 
Grabbing a small stone Bart threw it and 
hit the masked man a glancing lick on 
the side of the head. He was sure the 
blow left a mark. 

On a sunny September day Aunt Deel 
and Uncle Peabody took Bart and _ his 
little pine chest to the village, where 
Bart was to stay with the eminent Mr. 
Michael Hackett, the schoolmaster, and 
go to school. The schoolmaster plays on 
hiS violin for Bart. 











CAST OF CHARACTERS 


BARTON BAYNES.......... The orphan boy. 
UNCLE PEABODY...His uncle and guardian 
AUNT DELIA............-. His old maid aunt. 
SALLY DUNKLEBERG..His sweetheart 
from childhood. 
MICHAEL BAGeaTS esas The schoolmaster. 
SILAS WRIGHT...The great man, his friend. 
ROVIN’ KATE e silent woman. 
MR. GRIMSHAW...........- A money lender. 


Chapter IX.— (Continued) 
Twn last word was spoken in a 


whisper, with one hand on my 
breast. 


He tuned the strings and played the 
Fisher’s Hornpipe. What a romp of 
merry music filled 
the house! I had 
never heard the 
like and was soon 
smiling at him as 
he played. His bow 
and fingers flew in 
the wild frolic of 
the Devil’s Dream. 





It led me out of 
my sadness into a 
world all new to 


IRVING BACHELLER 
me. 

“Now, God bless your soul, boy!” he 
exclaimed, by and by, as he put down 
his instrument. “We shall have a good 
time together—that we will. Not a 
stroke o’ work this day! Come, I 
have a guide here that will take us 
down to the land o’ the fairies.” 


Then with his microscope he showed 
me into the wonder world of littleness 
of which I had.had no knowledge. 


“The microscope is like the art o’ 
the teacher,” he said. “I’ve known a 
good teacher to take a brain no bigger 
than a fly’s foot an’ make it visi- 
ble to the naked eye.’ 


One of the children, of which there 
were four in the Hacket home, called 
us to supper. Mrs. Hacket, a stout 
woman with a red and kindly face, sat 
at one end of the table, and between 
them were the children—Mary, a 
pretty daughter of seventeen years; 
Maggie, a six-year-old; Ruth, a deli- 
cate girl of seven, and John, a noisy, 
red-faced boy of five. The chairs 
were of Plain wood—like the kitchen 
chairs of today. In the middle of the 
table was an empty one—painted 
green. Before he sat down Mr. Hacket 
put his hand on the back of this chair 
and said: 


“A merry heart to you, Michael 


Henry.” 

I wondered at the meaning of this, 
but dared not to ask. The oldest 
daughter acted as a kind of moderator 
with the others. 

“Mary is the constable of this house, 
with power to arrest and hale into 
court for undue haste, rebellion or 





impoliteness;?;Mr. Hacket explained. 


“T believe that Sally Dunkelberg is 
your friend,” he said to me presently. 


“Yes, sir,” I answered. 

“A fine slip of a girl and a born 
scholar. I saw you look at her as the 
Persian looks at the rising sun.” 

I blushed and Mary and her mother 
and the boy John looked at me and 
laughed. 

“Puer pulcherrime!” Mr. Hacket ex- 
claimed with a kindly smile. 

Uncle Peabody would have called it 
a “stout snag.” The schoolmaster had 
hauled it out of his brain very deftly 
and chucked it down before me in a 
kind of challenge. 


“What does that mean?” I asked. 
“You shall know in a week, my son,” 
he answered. “I shall put you into the 
Latin class Wednesday morning, and 
God help you to like it as well as you 

like Sally.” 

Again they laughed and again I 
blushed. 

“Hold up yer head, my brave lad.” 
he went on. “Ye’ve a perfect right to 
like Sally if ye’ve a heart to.” 

He sang a rollicking ballad of which 
I remember only the refrain: 


A lad in his teens will never know beans 
if he hasn’t an eye for the girls. 


It was a merry supper, and when it 
ended Mr. Hacket rose and took the 
green chair from the table, exclaiming: 

“Michael Henry, God bless you!” 

Then he kissed his wife and said: 

“Maggie, you wild rose of Erin! I’ve 
been all day in the study. I must take 
a walk or I shall get an exalted abdo- 
men. One is badly beaten in the race 
0’ life when his abdomen gets ahead 
of his toes. Children, keep our young 
friend happy here until I come back, 
and mind you, don’t forget the good 
fellow in the green chair.” 

_Mary helped her mother with the 
dishes, while I sat with a book by the 
fireside. Soon Mrs. Hacket and the 
children came and sat down with me. 

“Let’s play backgammon,” Mary 
proposed. 

“T don’t want to,” said John. 

“Don’t forget Michael Henry,” 
reminded. 

“Who is Michael Henry?” I asked. 

“Sure, he’s the boy that has never 
been born,” said Mrs. Hacket. “He 
was to be the biggest and noblest one 
o’ them—kind an’ helpful an’ cheery 
hearted an’ beloved o’ God above all 
the others. We try to live up to him.” 

He seemed to me a very strange and 
wonderful creature—this invisible oc- 
cupant of the green chair. 

I know now what I knew not then 
that Michael Henry was the spirit of 
their home—an ideal of which the 
empty green chair was a constant re- 
minder. 

III. 


f eee sealed envelope which Mr. Wright 
had left at our home, a long time be- 
fore that day, was in my pocket. At last 
the hour had come when I could open it 
and read the message of which I had 
thought much and with growing interest. 


I rose and said that I should like to 
go to my room. Mr. Hacket lighted a 
candle and took me upstairs to a little 
room where my chest had been depos- 
ited. There were, in the room, a bed, a 
chair, a portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte 
and a small table on which were a dic- 
tionary, a Bible and a number of school 
books. 


she 


“These were Mary’s books,” said Mr. 
Hacket. “I told yer uncle that ye could 
use them an’ welcome. There’s another 
book here which ye may study if ye 
think it worth the bother. It’s a worn 
an’ tiresome book, my lad, but I pray 
God ye may find no harm in it. Use it 
as often as ye will. It is the book o’ my 
heart. Ye will find in it some kind 0’ 
answer to every query in the endless 
flight o’ them that’s coming on, an’ may 
the good God help us to the truth.” 


(Continued on page 17, column. 1) 
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Opportunity for Stumping Laad | 


Cheaply 

[’ IS doubtful if farmers will ever 

have another opportunity to get ex- 
plosives suitable for blowing up stumps 
as cheaply as they can now get them 
from the government. A large quantity 
of picric acid left over from the war is 
offered by the government at practically 
no cost to the farmers—the only charge 
being to cover the expense of putting the 
material into cartridges suitable for 
stumping purposes. 

Farmers are familiar with dynamite 
for use in stumping. The only differ- 
ence a farmer will observe between the 
cartridges of picric acid and dynamite 
is that the picric acid requires a more 
powerful cap to cause it to explode. 

When explosives are mentioned, the 
farmer thinks of danger. In fact, the 
reason more explosives are not used for 
stumping purposes is this fear of danger, 
a fear that is greatly exaggerated in the 
minds of many farmers. There is no 
great danger. If simple precautions are 
taken there is no danger at all. About 
the only trouble with explosives occurs 
when people become so used to them as 
to think there is no danger, and then 
take all kinds of risks. 

The government is offering the picric 
acid with certain conditions. Enough or- 
ders must be obtained from farmers to 
make up a carload of 20,000 pounds or 
more. One hundred pounds of actual 
explosive is placed in containers which 
weigh 35 pounds, thus 100 pounds of acid 
constitute 135 pounds of freight, and the 
freight charged on 20,000 pounds, or 10 
tons of picric acid, will be on the basis 
of 27,000 pounds. 

The government does not allow more 
than 1,000.pounds of picric acid to go 
to any one farmer. This means that, at 
the rate of 1,000 pounds per farmer, 20 
farmers would have to codperate in ob- 
taining a carload of the explosive. 

The picric acid must be paid for in ad- 
vance at the rate of 7 cents per pound, 
and freight charges must be paid by the 
farmer. Farmers can organize and han- 
dle the shipments or they can enlist the 
aid of the county agent. In most cases, 
it will be necessary for the county agent 
or the representative of a farmers’ or- 
ganization to give some time to enlisting 
farmers in the undertaking. 

It would seem that now is the time for 
the agricultural agencies of the South to 
stage a great stump removing campaign. 

The Southern farmer must appreciate 
that the opportunity now afforded to 
blow the stumps out of the way of agri- 
cultural progress is the greatest that will 
probably ever be afforded. Never again 
is it likely that the government or any 
other agency will donate to the farmer 
explosives for blowing up stumps. 

What a great thing for the Southern 
farmer to get rid of the stumps, espe- 
cially pine stumps, which are an obstacle 
to cultivation if not removed, as long as 
an average lifetime. Stumps stand in the 
way of the use of efficient farm machin- 
ery for the preparation and cultivation 
of the land. They stand in the way of 
efficient farm machinery in spraying the 
crops for protection, and in the harvest- 
ing of them. Stumps occupy valuable 


land that should be growing crops. 
They hinder deep plowing, with all 
that it means in the way of incor- 
porating organic matter and in _ in- 


creasing the water-holding capacity of 
the soil. The stumps in the field harbor 
boll weevils and other injurious insects. 
In a word, they stand in the way of 


progress. c A. WHilt FLeé. 





An Easy Way to Get Rid of Stumps 


N LATE fall or early winter bore in 
center of stump a hole about 18 or 
20 inches deep and from 1% to 2 inches 
in diameter. - Now put in about 2% 
ounces of saltpeter and fill the hole 
with water and plug up tight. In the 
spring take out the plug and pour in 
hole eight or ten ounces of petroleum 
and ignite. In this way the stump will 
smoulder, but not blaze, to the ex- 
tremities of the roots, leaving only 
light ashes as the result. 
_The above may seem to some a long 
time to get rid of a stump yet it is 
much better than using hard manual 
labor or botherihg with dangerous 
dynamite or other explosives, which 
has caused the death of many a poor 
soul in blowing up stumps. This method 
is for the average farmer or one 


who has only a few stumps to destroy 
or get out of the way. 
Virginia. 


WM. H. H. 
















Carolina Willys Light C 
127 Main St., 


Plymouth, N. C. 


South Carolina ee Light Co., 
Orangeburg, S. 


Power and Light w 


Tol 


Lourtebure. N. C. 
Home Lighting and Equipment Co., 





Hooper & Land 


510 Broad St., 


H. E. Crook Co., 
28 Light St., 


Builders a over 3,000,000 electric lighting systems 


~and a Year to Pay 
Certified Electric jl 


Record breaking sales clearly show agriculture’s 
emphatic acceptance of Willys Light as the leader 
of all power and light plants. 


A firm belief in the continuance of this popular 
demand, makes possible greater volume and ma- 
terially lower production costs. 
ber 1, 1922, we enthusiastically announce:— 


Marked Reductions in All Prices 


This amazingly low price of $275 complete, and 
the easy terms upon which it can be purchased, 
clearly stamps WILLYS LIGHT 
greatest gift to agriculture.” 

There is a Willys Light dealer right in your im- 
mediate vicinity, prepared to explain our prices, easy 
terms and complete facts that will save you money. 
Send coupon below for detailed information. 


WILLYS LIGHT DIVISION 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company 
edo, Ohio 
DISTRIBUTORS 
1. J. Beckett, Beaufort. S. C, 


Effective Decem- 


the Quiet Knight 


Incorporated, 
Baltimore, Md, 
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The above pictures Willys 
Light, Model L-2, with the 
world - renowned Knight 
Sleeve-Valve Engine. Anen- 
gine that wears in—not out— 
that improves with use. Ca- 
pacity 1250 watts. New re- 
duced price $465. Before you 
consider any plant you owe it 
to yourself \to get the Willys 
Light proposition. Mail cou- 
pon today. 






“A merica’s 















Augusta, Ga. 






WILLYS LIGHT DIVISION 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Send without obligation complete informa- 
tion on Willys Light Certified Electric Service, 











new reduced prices, and easy terms. 
BRRES condcceccecécesesosesenesaceccesss 
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Fruit Trees and Plants 


Shade Trees, Evergreens, 
Flowering Shrubs, 
Hedges, Roses. 


Catalog on Request 


Sold Direct or Through Salesman 


HOWARD-HICKORY NURSERY 


HICKORY, N. C. 




















THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy you 
will buy the best one. There 
> are 20,000 STAR Hullers 
in use. What more could 
be said of any m ine? 


40 
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and styles, 10 to 60 bushels 
per hour. Write for Cata- 
log and Prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co. enenudinan. TENN 
Miller’s Poultry Guide Re 


po es —- hatch, feed and raise 
Also quotes =e reese 
ae hatching, 


fag | A pure bred poultry, eg: 
etc. 
5. WwW. MILLER CO.. Box so, 












{ncube' a hanshere, 
Fully 1 Write today. 
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The Stieff Piano 


Is not merely good—It is more than that. 
exceptional beauty of tone of Stieff Pianos and 
their wonderful durability is what distinguishes 


them. 


Fill out this blank and Mail. 


The 





Charlotte, N 


Name...... 





\ddress... 


CHAS. ~t srisee. 


Please send catalog and prices of Pianos 


INC., 
or Norfolk, Va. 





inett-Bretz, 
prices, 


Shaw, Ge 
at lower 


We also can supply the 
Davies & Sons, and Leslie pianos 
from $300 up 














Norfolk, Va., and Charlotte, N. C. 
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They are made in 10 sizes | 
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_ RALEIGH, WN. C. 


How to Succeed 


in BUSINESS is fully described in our new catalog. Splen- 
did opportunities in the business world for efficienily trained 
bookkeepers, stenographers, typists, secretaries and bankers. 
Our graduates always in demand at large salaries. Free 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU ; low tuition rates and living ex- 
thorough courses by high-grade teachers. ‘Enroll 
rapid advancement assured, Home Study courses 
Write for catalog now. 


penses ; 
any time; 
also given. 


E. L. LAYFIELD, President CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

































mother’s new Kodak. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 





Keep Christmas with a Kodak 


While far too excited to dress, little Jane has 
popped into bed again to pose for a picture with 


And that only starts the fun. Even now father 
and Uncle Stan are renewing their youth in a snow- 
ball fight—and there’s another picture. 

Kodak is a gift that slips out of the holiday box 
into the spirit of Christmas. 
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Send for the New 
Free Booklet 


How to Make Sugar 
Cane Syrup that Will 
Not Ferment or Sugar 


It will show you the way to put an end 
to your greatest difficulty in sugar 
making. It describes a simple process 
by which you can make more money 
from your syrup. 


The booklet gives a complete descrip- 
tion of 


CONVERTIT 


and the way to use it. 


This method was developed by the 
United States Government to meet 
the pressing need for a practical way 
of preventing sugaring and fermenta- 
tion which annually cause a loss of 
many thousand gallons of cane syrup. 


CONVERTIT prevents this loss 


YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT CON- 
VERTIT. SEND FOR THE FREE 
BOOKLET. 


Wallerstein Laboratories 


171 Madison Ave. Dept. A, New York 
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your midst. 
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to 





“Our Customers of 26 Years 
Are Our Customers of Today.”’ 


MADE FOR 
Southern Farmers 


BY 
Southern Manufacturert 


Buy the wagon made by manu- 
facturers who understand your re- 
from having lived in 

You will 
“Chattanooga” to be better in qual- 
ity, better in construction, better in 
appearance, lower in price. 





find the 


Let us furnish the name of your 
nearest dealer who sells the “Chat- 
also any pe: 
formation about this wagon. Write 


in- 


THE CHATTANOOGA WAGON CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








A FRENCH BUHR MILL 


f your own will enable you to prepare balanced 
rations for your stock. Besides you can grind corn 
meal, whole wheat, rye, buckwheat and Graham flour 
in small enough quantities to have it always fresh. 

And if you like, you can do custom grinding for your 
neighbors. It would. be hard to find a device of greater 
utility for the farmer than one of these fine French 
Buhr Mills. We use only imported stones, 
the hardest and beet that are known, 


Prices are less than you think. 
Free Trial. Get a Catalog. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
2002 Kentucky’ Ave., indianapolis. 




















ee fancy, high- 
meatsand meat 
easily. All about 


Tells how to produ 
iced 


pri 

products quickly and e 

killing, dressing, curing and selling. 
lar price $1. FREE tofarmers only. 

Write for it today—a post card will do. 

Ee. H. WRIGHT Co., 





Ltd., 8 


City, Mo. 






THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


How to Use a Farm Level 


N ORDER to be a suceess, a terrace 


built, and carefully ‘maintained. 
Problems of construction and main- 
tenance are quite generally under- 
stood, but the average farmer experi- 
ences his greatest difficulty in locating 
the terraces. 

The most accurate and convenient 
instrument for locating terraces is the 
telescopic engineer’s or farm level. It 
may be described as consisting of a 
three-legged table (tripod) on which 
rests a telescope containing a horizon- 
tal cross-hair, a level bubble, and three 
(or four) thumb-screws for bringing 
the bubble into the center. The instru- 
ment is adjusted at the factory so that 
when the bubble is in the center, the 
line of sight through the cross-hair is 
perfectly level. A rod graduated from 
the bottom upward accompanies the 
instrument. One man manipulates the 
level; a second, the rodman, carries 
the rod. 

Setting Up the Instrument 

T° SET up the instrument, press the 

three legs firmly into the ground, at 
the same time keeping it approxi- 
mately level. If a three-screw instru- 
ment, turn the telescope parallel to 
two of the leveling screws, and grasp- 
ing them with thumb and forefinger of 
each hand, bring the bubble to the 
center by turning both thumbs in to- 
gether or out together an equal 
amount. Then turn the _ telescope 
directly over the third screw and using 
this screw alone bring the bubble in 
the center. Repeat the process. In 
leveling a four-screw instrument, the 
telescope is first turned directly over 
two screws, and the bubble brought to 
the center by working both thumbs in 
together or out ‘together. It is then 
leveled over the other two screws in 
the same manner, and the entire pro- 
cess repeated. 

To Lay Off the First Terrace 

HE upper terrace is the most im- 

portant in the field, and should be 
laid off and built up first. If it is laid 
off too far down the hill, too large a 
volume of water will collect in it, 
causing it to break, breaking in turn 
each terrace below. Take the instru- 
ment to the highest part of the field 
and set it up so that when leveled, the 
line of sight through the cross-hair 
will just about graze the top of the 
ridge. This will generally be from 
about 40 to 80 feet from the top of the 
hill horizontally, or about 4 to 5 feet 
vertically. The instrument is now set- 
ting about where the first terrace 
should come. 

In the longest terrace that should be 
built, the total fall between the two 
ends of the terrace should not be over 
four feet. The height of the telescope 
above the ground, as the instrument 
ordinarily is set, is about 4% feet. If 
it is set near the center of the terrace, 
the rod reading at the lower end will 
then not exceed 6 to 7 feet. 

Having set the instrument up where 
the upper terrace should come, take 
the rod reading at the instrument by 
measuring up on the rod the distance 
from the ground to the center of the 
telescope, and set a stake at this point. 
We are now ready to set the next 
point on the terrace. In most cases, it 
will be sufficient to set stakes every 
50 feet along the terrace; when the 
field is very irregular, half this dis- 
tance should be used. At an ordinary 
walking gait, it requires about 17 to 
18 steps to cover 50 feet. 

Laying a Terrace 
GuFPOSE we wish to give the ter- 
race three inches fall in 50 feet, 
which is at the rate of 6 inches per 100, 
or 1 inch to the rod. Assume also that 
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must be correctly located, properly. 
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LAYING -OFF TERRACES WITH A FARM LEVEL 


in Laying Off Terraces 


the reading at the instrument was 4 
feet 6 inches, and that we are running 
down hill from the instrument toward 
the outlet. Going down hill, as we have 
seen, read higher up on the rod. Ac- 
cordingly, raise the target three inches 
(the reading will now be 4 feet 9 
inches). Carry the rod 50 feet along 
the side of the mill, and move it up 
or down the slope until the center of 
the target is on the line of sight 
through the cross-hair. Set a stake at 
this point, which is the second point 
on our terrace, and raise the target 
three inches for the next. Proceed as 
above until the outlet is reached. Re- 
turn to the instrument, and set the tar- 
get three inches lower, (at four feet 
three inches) than the reading obtain- 
ed at the instrument. 

Going up hill read lower down on 
the rod. Carry it 50 feet in the direc- 
tion opposite to the outlet, toward the 
head of the terrace and proceed as be- 
fore, lowering the target three inches 
for each 50-foot stake, until the upper 
end of the terrace is reached. The ter- 
race may be made highest in the mid- 
dle and gradually lower toward each 
end. 

Three inches in 50 feet is as much 
fall as should ever be given the ter- 
race, as greater fall will cause wash. 
On long terraces, one should gradually 
decrease the fall toward the upper end, 
which may be run almost level. 


TO DETERMINE THE DISTANCES 
BETWEEN TERRACES 
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SURO cacesccccsevece 3. feet 100 feet 
DUNES snacnceetseones ° 3. feet 75 feet 
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WU UOD c0ncserecesece 4 feet 55 feet 
WET cocsccccscecncs 4% feet 45 feet 
pS ae 5 feet 40 feet 
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To find a point on the next terrace, 
have the rodman return to the instru- 
ment and pace 50 feet directly down 
the hill. Get the rod reading at this 
point. Say it is 7 feet. Our reading 
at the instrument was 4%4 feet, which 
gives a difference of 2%4 feet between 
the two readings. We have thus meas- 
ured the slope of the land which in this 
case slopes at the rate of 2% feet in 50 
feet, or five feet per 100. Looking in 
the accompanying table, we find that 
for a slope of five feet per 100 we 
should drop down 3% feet between 
terraces. Therefore, set the target 314 
feet higher than the reading on the 
upper terrace or at 8 feet (4% X 31%44=8) 
and carry the rod further down hill un- 
til the target comes in line with the 
cross-hair. Set a stake at this point 
which is a point on our second terrace. 
Proceed to lay off this terrace running 
up hill and down hill from this point 
lowering and raising the target as we 
did in laying off the first terrace. 

In case it becomes necessary to move 
the instrument due to the rod being 
carried out of sight behind a bend in 
the hill, tree or other obstruction, or to 
the line of sight passing over or under 
the rod, all that is necessary is to 
move the.instrument to any convenient 
point, take a new reading on the last 
point on which a reading was taken, 
disregard the old readings, and pro- 
ceed as before, raising or lowering the 
target for the next point according to 
whether we were going down hill or 
up hill along the terrace. 


After staking out the terraces, mark 
their lines on the ground with a plow 
furrow. One man should walk ahead 
of the plow along such a course as to 
smooth out the sharp curves and the 
line of the terrace in general, the plow 
following in his footsteps. 
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ALLENS ‘\, RANGE 
The name"Allen"on a range signifies 
25 years of range making experience. 
Building consistently good ranges 


accounts for the ever increasing 
popularity of Allen Ranger. 


caieuie 


Ask your cealer or write us for catalog 
and name of dealer near you. 





ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
Nashville :-: +: Tennessee 
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Plant Re Trees and Get 


More Pleasure and Profit 


We offer best varieties of bud-selected 
pecan, grapefruit and kumquat trees; 
choice apple, peach, pear, plum and per- 
simmon trees—figs, grapes, mulberries 
and remarkably fine roses and orna- 
mentals. 

All our stock is finely grown, strong 
and healthy, true to name and noted for 
the satisfaction it gives. Your order 
will be carefully handled, packed and 
shipped. Write now for our 1922-23 de- 
scriptive price list. 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 
MONTICELLO : : FLORIDA 

















SAVE 50% TO 75% 
ON TIRES, TUBES and 
me PARTS FOR FORD CARS 


cae 
@,000 Mite Guaranteed Tires 
$6.66 — Non-Skid — $7.56 


mm high prices for Tires, 
bes cad Repair Parts for Ford 
et them deliv- 
at lowest 





yang when you can 
ered direct to your 
wholesale prices. 





MONEY-SAVING =, 
Best oes c oe 'e gett 
Other HEN . ss ip Em a 
iy 
Fabrics. funss. or $1 14; 80x 81- 2. 


$1.27. Repai big saving: 
pm for FREE Cata- 
FREE bat rm money-saving price 
list---you may need it tomorrow. 
Golden Eagle Buggy Ceo., 


508 Golden Eagle Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


ers of the Fa 
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ROOFING 


GALVANIZED 5-V CRIMP ROOFING, 
5 to 12 feet long. 
Bg eed ANIZED SHINGLES 
INTEL TIN SHINGLES 
RIDG e — L. .VALLEY “ OY TTERS. 





DOWN SPOUT 
Slate Surfaced Roofing...... $2.33 a roll 
Shingle Roll Roofing......... $3.75 a roll 
Asphalt Roofing :— 


I,ply, $1.15; 2-ply, $1.40; 3-ply, $1.75. 
Ruberoid Strip Asphalt Shingles... $6.00 a square 
Fiex-A-Tile 4-slab Asphalt Shingles $6.00 a square 
Flex-A-Tile Individual Asphalt 

DEE. wistevachesasnneeds ines $6.50 a square 
Richs reson Wall Board—48 in. wide, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10 and 12 ft. long, $3.50 a 100 square feet. 
All our goods are nationally advertised brands, 
new stock, guaranteed quality. 

Buy from us and save the difference in freight. 
BUDD-PIPER ROOFING CO., 


DURHAM, N. C. 
= — 











PURE, DELICIOUS 
SUGAR CANE SYRUP 


We are now offering for prompt shipment, best 
juality of new crop pure delicious Sugar Cane 
Syrup at 45c per gallon. This syrup is placed in 
ypress barrels containing even 35 gallons each. 
Cost per barrel is 5 

We are also offering this same grade of syrup 
at $3.50 per case. Each case contains 6 cans con- 
taining about one gallon yp Sl 
Kindly let cashier’s chgck accompany order, as 
our crop is 50 per cent short and the h~ “will 
advance in short time. 
We will mail you sample of this syrup upon re- 
ceipt of 20c in 2-cent postage. 

Better Place Your Order at Once 
Before the Price Advances. 


a" Syrup & Brokerage Co., 









: Cairo Banki Co., Cairo, Ga 
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Loading Dynamite Properly 
N BLASTING operations, it is 


ex- 


tremely important that special atten- 


| tion be given to the preparation of the 


| detonator for the explosive 





charge. A 
——_—_——_————-, miss-fire in such op- 
erations is a serious 


and dangerous mat- 
ter. 
The right way to 
Fuse load a cartridge of 


dynamite isto place 
the number of sticks 
desired in the hole 
prepared for the 
charge, allowing the 
last cartridge inserted 
to contain the deto- 
nator in the upper 
end, no part of the 


electric firing is 
ployed) touching the 
| actual dynamite. Af- 
| ter the last cartridge 

is placed, it should be 
tamped thoroughly. This method of 
loading will give maximum results, and 
if carefully done will always give a per- 
fect shot. 


The practice of putting the detonator 
in the first cartridge of dynamite loaded 
and placing it in the position fuse down 
or placing it in the side of the middle 














| cartridge is very inefficient because the 
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fuse often sets fire to the charge before 
the explosion occurs. It is also a waste 
of explosives not to tamp the charge, or 
to split the jackets of the cartridges be- 
fore they are inserted in the hole pre- 
pared for receiving them. 


By writing the Unjted States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
the farmer may get several bulletins on 
this subject, or manuals may be obtained 
from manufacturers of explosives. 





South Carolina Plans Against Boll 
Weevil 


HAT cotton can be grown profitably 

in South Carolina despite the boll 
weevil; that the fundamental basis for 
success in the presence of the weevil 
is a fertile soil; that the fight against 
the weevil must be carried on by the 
great rank and file of cotton growers 
and not merely by a few 
progressive planters; that absentee 
farming and a loose-jointed tenant sys- 
tem must give way to better practices 
—these were the keynotes of the con- 
ference which met in Columbia on Sat- 
urday, November 18, to lay plans for a 
state-wide concerted battle against the 
destructive cotton pest. 

The conference was called by Gov. 
Wilson G. Harvey, who invited lead- 


| ing investigators, extension workers and 


successful farmers to meet for con- 
sideration of the conditions facing 
the mass of the cotton farmers and to 
promulgate a plan that would be as 
simple and direct as possible for the 
people to follow. There was thorough 
discussion of all phases of boll weevil 
control, and the following practical 
guides were adopted for wide dissemi- 
nation among the farmers of the state 
in the hope that concerted action on 
these practices may be brought about 
for 1923. 


FOR WEEVIL CONTROL 


“Destroy the Weevils’ winter quarters by 
plowing under cotton and corn stalks and by 


cleaning terraces, ditch banks, and other 
trash on the farm. Prepare land early and 
thoroughly. Plant best seed of approved 
years. Among the hest varieties are 

Lightning Express, Cleveland Big Boll, Delta 
Type, and (on wilt-infested land) Dixie Tri- 
umph. 

“Use fertilizers sufficient, such as would 
make a bale of cotton per acre in an average 
season without the presence of the weevil. 
This will vary on individual farms. Make 
side applications of soda early before first 
blooms appear 

“Plant as soon as the ground is warm. All 
cotton in -a given community should be 
planted at about the same time (from the 
first to the middle of April). 

“Practice frequent shallow cultivation to 
keep up fruiting. Practice thick spacing. 
(We suggest rows three and one-half feet 
apart and six to ten inches in the drill.) 


“Practice early square picking if cheap 
labor is available. This must be done very 
thoroughly every five days if possible in or- 
der to be effective. 

“Definite recommendations on _ poisoning 
are deferred, for future consideration by this 
conference, ‘until after the proposed confer- 
ence at Washington has been held to deter- 
mine upon the general policy to be recom- 
mended for 1923. 

“Develop a fertile soil as the best asset 
in farming under boll weevil conditions.” 


A. B. BRYAN. 
Clemson Cctave, a & 
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WIN CASH 
$2000 IN PRIZES 


Enjoy Yourself at the Same Time—COSTS NOTHING TO 
TRY—You Only Have to Solve a Very SIMPLE PUZZLE to 
Win $1000 IN CASH. 


THE SOUTHERN FARM AND DAIRY 


makes you the most liberal offer ever made by 
any Southern Farm Journal 





HERE 1S THE PROPOSITION 
1.—Give the Names of the Five Following Southern Crops 


1. ~ first syllable is a domestic animal; my second is a letter of the 
alp 

2. My first is slept on; my second is a weight. 

3. My first is part of the foot; my second is another part of the body; 
my third stands for company. 

4. My first part is a costly fabric; my second is slang for head. 

5. My first is a spice; my second makes sweet sweeter and sour sourer. 


EXAMPLE. The name of the domestic animal for the first syllable is 
“cow."’ The letter of the alphabet for the second syllable is “P.”’ The 
name of the crop is “cowpea.” The other four answers are equally simple 
crop names. 


Each correct answer will count 10 points toward winning a prize. If 
vou name all five crops correctly, as you can easily do, you have won 60 
points in the contest. 

Il.—The other points for winning the prize are to be obtained as fol- 


lows: Make the largest possible number of words from the letters com- 
posing the words: THE SOUTHERN FARM AND DAIRY. 











RULES. Only nouns, names of objects, count. Words occurring in the 
above name of the paper will not count. Compound words may not be used. 
Letters may used as many times in any single word as they occur in the 
words: THE SOUTHERN FARM AND DAIRY. Foreign or obsolete words 
may not be used. Words spelled alike but with different meanings may be used 
only once. Bothsingular and plural of the same word must not be used, ’ 

Write your answers on one side of paper only. Give crop names by num- 
ber only. Number each word consecutively {in your list. Write your 
name and address on the upper right hand corner of each sheet of paper 
used. Webster’s Dictionary will be the final authority in judging. Compe- 
tition is open to any one not connected with The Southern Farm and Dairy. 

Prizes awarded to new subscribers to The Southern Farm and Dairy are 
larger than those offered to other persons... Therefore it is well worth while 
to qualify for the largest prizes by becoming a subscriber to the paper. 

Every word in your list will count 1 point toward a prize. The total 
number of points made by words spelled added to the number of points ob- 
tained by naming the puzzle crops will constitute the total score of each con- 
testant. The highest score wins the highest prize, and the next lower wins the 
next prize and so on down through the twenty-two prizes. In event of a tie 
for any prize offered, the full amount of the prize will be awarded to each 
tying contestant. 

The final decision will be left to three competent judges who will be dis- 
tinguished public officials: tof one or more states. Their decision will be an- 
nounced in the February lst issue of The Southern Farm and Dairy. Al! an- 
swers must be mailed not later than December 31, 1922. 

Every person sending in a subscription with their reply will receive a 
reward on one simple condition. Here it is! With your reply (and subscrip- 
tion) send us the names of three owners of cows or persons who should be 
interested in a rural, farm or dairy paper. 

For. this service you will receive a valuable reward. The same will be 
mailed to you without further trouble or expense on your part. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED: 


With No 
Cash Subscription 
0.00 


With $1.00 Cash For 
Three Year Subscription 















First Prize $1,000.00 
a =. sees 5.00 500.00 
Third Prize a 4.00 200.00 
_ f _ee eee 3.00 100.00 
Fifth Prize 2.00 50.00 
Sixth & Seventh Prizes—$1.50 cach 3.00. ...$25.00 each 50.00 
Eighth to Twelfth Prizes—$1. 00 eac’......... 5.00. 10.00 each 50.00 

Thirteenth to Twenty-second Prizes— 
$0.50 each 5.00. 5.00 each 50.00 
‘Total $2,000.00 





THE SOUTHERN FARM AND DAIRY is one of the best farm and house- 
hold papers in the entire country. It is the only paper in the South making 
the dairy interests of this section its leading feature. It is edited by Dr. 
H. E. Stockbridge, who made the SOUTHERN RURALIST a great paper. 
He has over and over been publicly proclaimed the best agricultural editor 
in this country. He has a national reputation as scientist, educator, writer 
and leader of practical farmers. He is now a member of the National Board 
of Farm Organizations. Associated with him is a competent staff of experts 
in every phase of agriculture, dairying and rural life. 

If you cultivate a farm, a lot or a flowerbed; if you own a cow, chickens 
or other livestock; if you use milk, or its products, if you are a home maker; 
if you belong to an agricultural organization or club The Southern Farm and 
Dairy will help you and be worth many times its cost. It is published semi- 
monthly at 50¢ per year or $1.00 for 8 years. 

All money should be sent by either Post Office or Express Money Order. 
Personal checks cannot be accepted. 


GET BUSY! ENTER THE CONTEST; HAVE SOME FUN. SEND IN 
YOUR ANSWERS. WIN YOUR PRIZE. SEND $1.00 FOR SUBSCRIPTION 
AND QUALIFY FOR THE BIG PRIZES, ADDRESS THE SOUTHERN FARM 
AND DAIRY, ATLANTA, GA. 








— 


















‘Stove, Range and Heater Economy 


WHY PAY EXCESSIVE PRICES FOR STOVES AND RANGES, when 
you can buy, at very reasonable prices, a Cook Stove, Range or Heater 
that will last a lifetime and is fully guaranteed? Our prices are not 4 
cheap, but you gave freight from our plant here in the center of the 
Carolinas. Inquire at your dealer’s or write us direct. 


Glascock Stove & Mig.Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Tulidings thet ‘will give erfoct oteo- 
uildil at ve per! pr 
aaa Rubber 


nails—easy to S."% 
cular and samples. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 


7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond,Va 


High Gra 
SLATE SURFACED MILL END ROOFING 


Red or Green. 


$1.65 


Each roll contains 108 square feet with nails 
and cement. 


your farm 


tion and last for years. 
Roofing is standard grade (not to be BOARD 
confused with the cheap! ie, sanded 
kind) It has been wi used for 
years in the South. Sold direct by us $3.5 
a, 


100 square feet, 48 inches wide by 6, 7, 
Bo and 10 feet long. Write for price list. 
Riehmond, Va. 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 








Always “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progres ive Farmer” when you write 
one of our advertisers. Then we guarantee 
you a square deal. 





South's Aldect and Largest 
tae i t.cgaiy ause. 
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Carolinas - Viuginia Eaten 
A Farm and Home Weekly 
Norra Carouma, Sours Gane — 
= Founded by L. L. Polk, 1886, in Winston, 
and temporarily published there. Established in Raleigh 1888. 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company, 


(Incorporated in Raleigh, 1903, under the laws of North Carolina.) 





President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 
° Managing Bditor 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
W. C. LASSETTER, 


G. H. ALFORD, ° ° ° ° F Associate Editor 
W. F, MASSEY, . . ° ° P ° c ‘ontributing Editor 
MRS. W. N. HUTT, (Southern Pines, N. C.) Editor Woman’s Department 
JOHN 8. PEARSON, -—— A ° . ‘ Secretary -Treasurer 
L. A. NIVEN, ° Advertising Manager 
J. L. MOGFORD, . Subscription Manager 
P, T. HINES, Assistant Advertising Manager 











Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


(lf you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 

advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 
of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertis- 
ing columns. We cannot try to adjust mere trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing. 











The Necessity for Terracing 


HE rolling lands of the South suffer greatly 
T irom washing or erosion. It seems that the 

mechanical structure of the soil or the arrange- 
ment and composition of the soil particles favor soil 
washing and the formation of gullies 

Many conditions favor or lead to the excessive 
washing of Southern soils. All our upland and 
many of our bottom land soils are deficient in de- 
caying vegetable matter or humus, and this is one 
of the reasons why our rolling soils wash so badly. 

Before a soil begins to wash jit must become com- 
pletely filled with all the water it will hold and the 
water must begin to move off or over the surface. 
This condition arises much more quickly in a soil 
lacking in humus, for a soil well filled with rotting 
vegetable matter will hold much more water than 
one lacking in this essential of soil fertility. A 
lighter rainfall, therefore, will cause our soils to 
wash than would be the case were they well sup- 
plied with decaying organic matter. Of course, 
when the soil becomes overfilled with water and 
small streams begin to move over the surface, soil 
particles are carried with this flow of water, the 
amount and size of the soil particles moved or wash- 
ed away increasing as the quantity of water in- 
creases and moves more rapidly. 

These facts are simple and generally recognized, 
but apparently many do not appreciate or under- 
stand the reasons for this great lack of humus in 
Southern soils, which makes terracing so necessary 
to prevent washing and the formation of gullies. 
There is a large and varied growth of plants in the 
South and unless other conditions are taken into 
account one might assume that Southern soils would 
naturally be well supplied with decaying organic 
matter. 

But it is a positive and well known fact that our 
soils are very deficient in humus and that this is one 
of the reasons why they wash badly and why ter- 
racing is a necessity. 

Our climatic conditions are responsible for the 
lack of humus in our soils. Because of our long 
seasons of warm, moist weather all vegetable mat- 
ter rots and disappears much more quickly than in 
colder and drier weather. 

Again, our rainfall is not only larger throughout 
the year, but more water falls in a short time. 
These tremendous downpours are our great “gully- 
washers.” In short, the large amount of water 
which falls in a short time makes terracing doubly 
necessary to prevent washing. 


Other reasons why our soils are deficient in hu- 
mus and wash so severely are that we grow almost 
entirely row or clean-cultured crops. Pastures and 
meadows in a rotation or on lands that we cultivate 
are rare. We neither produce enough hay nor pas- 
ture enough livestock to employ much of our cul- 
tivated lands for these purpe-zs. If we did, our 
soils would wash much less. 


The lands that are cultivated clean in row crops 







during the summer are left bare all winter, during 
the season of heaviest rainfall. The rows, unless 
carefully placed, favor washing and since the land 
during the winter is neither covered with a blanket 
of snow nor locked up by severe freezing, our lands 
are left in a condition to cause the greatest washing. 

Sod lands, whether pastures or meadows; those 
sowed to fall grains or any kind of cover crops, and 
even the stubble left after the small grain, broad- 
cast crops tend to prevent washing or erosion; but 
of these we have only a relatively small acreage, 
taking the South as a whole. 


In fact, where there is such a combination of con- 
ditions all favoring the washing of the soil, meas- 
ures for preventing it are all the more necessary. In 
short, under these conditions it is absolutely neces- 
sary that all the most efficient measures possible be 
employed to prevent washing. Terracing is one of 
the most effective means of preventing washing, but 
terracing alone is not sufficient. Terracing alone 
will not do it, but neither will all other known means 
without terracing hold many of our rolling culti- 
vated soils. 

Terraces of the right sort,-those that are suffi- 
ciently broad, run right and given the proper fall 
are the greatest aids to preventing soil washing, but 
terraces alone are often not effective. The addition 
of organic matter by the turning under of green 
manure crops, cover crops, deep plowing, running 
the rows of otir row crops with the contour or form 
of the slopes, pastures and meadows in a rotation, 
small grain or stubble crops, these and all others, 
are usually required to effectively reduce soil wash- 
ing. Unless these other means are employed, ter- 
racing, no matter how well done, may prove ineffec- 
tive. At least, it is certain that unless the terracing 
is well done they are likely to break under the try- 
ing conditions resulting from our frequent Southern 
cloud-bursts or “gully washers.” 

If the terrace breaks the second condition may be 
worse than the first, which merely serves to stress 
the importance of building the terraces right and 
supporting them with all the other measures men- 
tioned. 

Soil washing is probably the greatest source of 
soil depletion existing in the South. More soil fer- 
tility is lost by washing—much more—than the 
crops remove. No amount of green manure crops 
turned under, no practicable use of winter cover 
crops, and no additions of stable manure and com- 
mercial fertilizers can make up for our loss of soil 
fertility by washing or erosion, unless the rolling 
lands are terraced and all other practical means of 
preventing soil washing are employed. 


Are You Letting Stumps “Sass” You? 


UNITED effort by good farmers, county 
A sca and all agricultural workers to get rid 

of stumps—certainly this is one of the.most 
needed campaigns in the South today. And espec- 
ially is this anti-stump campaign important since 
these stumps are now giving stich aid and comfort 
to our common enemy, the boll weevil. 

A black, ugly, impertinent, deep-rooted stump, 
squatting out there in a field and bracing itself like 
a bulldog against men, mules, and machinery! More 
than almost anything else we know, such a stump 
seems a perpetual challenge to the farmer and 
ought to “rile” every man who has put up with such 
impudence. 

“I’m here—here—here!” every single, sorry, stub- 
born stump seems to be saying. “I’m here—and 
here to stay unless you move me with mule-power, 
dynamite, or something equally powerful! And ev- 
ery day that I squat here, I’m going to be as dog- 
mean as I can, while you have got to treat me re- 
spectfully, and pet me and coddle me and humor 
me! You have got to behave yourself every single 
time you pass me, no matter whether it is with plow 
or harrow or cultivator or mower, or I'll fire up like 
a spoiled child! Jl break your machirery, bruise 
your ribs, spoil your temper, test your religion, tear 
up your rows, and laugh at your language! And 
what’s more, I will nurture weed-seed and grass-seed 
to infest your crops, and give refuge and comfort 
to boll weevils to eat your cotton!” 

Such is the downright “sassiness” and meanness 
of stumps. Let’s get rid of them. Every year there 
is an increasing number of farmers who have re- 
fused to stand their cussedness any longer, but we 
are surprised that more farmers do not pull up, 
blow up, dig up, or burn up these impertinent rob- 
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bers. There are many ways of putting them out oi 
business between now and crop-planting time nex? 
spring. The main need is just to make up you: 
mind that you have put up with them as long as 
you are going to. 

Resolve strongly enough that you want to get rid 
of them and that you will do so, and you will asto: 
ish yourself with the speed you will make in clear- 
ing up your fields. 


Answering Critics of Co-operation 


HEN anybody comes along with this criti- 
WW cism or that criticism of coOperative market- 

ing, the important thing is first to find out 
whether he wants to see codperative marketing suc- 
ceed or wants to see it fail. Find out whether he 
really wants to see farmers become 
their own industry.” Then you will know how much 
attention to give to what he says. To this end ask 


“masters oi 


each critic just three questions :— 

1. Ask him if he is in favor of farmers controlling the 
grading, warehousing, and selling of their cotton, to- 
bacco, and peanuts. 

2. Ask him if he is in favor of the farmers getting 
all the net profits made or ealatuaeined and selling 
cotton, tobacco, and peanuts. 

3. Ask him if he is in favor of a system whereby 
these three crops will be marketed gradually through: 
out the year instead of dumped on the market whole 
sale as soon as they are harvested, 

If your critic is not in favor of these things, the 
you need not be surprised that he fights codperati\ 
“There’s a reason.” If he says he is i 
then ask him if there is an: 


marketing. 
favor of these things, 
other way under Heaven to realize these purpose 
except through codperative marketing. And 
him if the thing to do is not to join in the fight fo 
coéperative marketing and help remove any imper- 
fections in it instead of standing off and throwing 
stones at it. 


as! 





LL farmers should keep some kind of a record oi 
their financial transactions. Only large farm 
should attempt to keep an elaborate set 03 

books, as it will entail more bother than it will bé 

worth. A small, cheap notebook and a lead penci! 
will serve the purpose on many farms. 


ROWERS and handlers in the pecan industry are 

trying to find how to avoid the waste in the in- 
dustry which occurs when the nuts are shelled. Con- 
siderable loss is experienced from the shells and 
broken meats that fall out and if this loss can b¢ 
stopped, a saving of no small amount will be ef- 
fected. 


a wooed manufacturer and up-to-date merchant 
has a clearance sale at least twice each year for 
the purpose of getting rid of all odds and ends. The 
farmer should also dispose of surplus livestock of al! 
kinds, feedstuffs, worn implements, machinery, etc.. 
at least once each year. When a horse, mule or cow 
is fifteen years of age, it is time to sell or trade. Do 
not wait too long to trade an animal or automobile 


HERE is no place like home, and a rented place 

is not a real home. Every farmer should culti- 
vate his own land and live in his own home. W: 
probably will never see farm lands cheaper than they 
are now, and every tenant, who can possibly do so 
should make the first payment on a small farm be- 
fore January first. The farm may be small and not 
very well improved, but more land may be bought 
later on and modern improvements added from tim: 
to time. 


RAINAGE is a big problem in the agricultura! 

world. Drainage enlarges the root zone, in- 
creases the supply of available plant food, promote 
the growth of desirable soil organisms, improves so‘! 
aeration, increases the available water supply, r« 
duces the damage by erosion, lengthens the growin 
season and increases crop yields. Open ditches mad 
by plows, ditching machines and slip scrapers mav 
be made at comparatively small cost. Tile drains are 
of course, very much preferred to open ditches, but 
the cost is prohibitive on cheap lands. 


HE biggest problem on our farms is to increas¢ 

the productiveness of our cultivated lands and 
this will be true for all time. Other problems mai 
be satisfactorily solved for all time, but this prob- 
lem will for all generations to come be our biggest 
problem. It is almost out of the question to eve: 
maintain the fertility of the soil until washing is re- 
duced to the minimum. Soil thoroughly pulverized 
for from five to ten inches deep and full of humus 
will suffer no surface washing from ordinary rains. 
The soil should, of course, be deep and full of humu: 
and covered with growing crops as much of the 
year as possible, but these methods will not enable 
the soil to absorb all of the rain as fast as it falls at 
all times. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to 
provide broad terraces or embankments with 
slight fall to carry the surplus water slowly out 0: 
the field. The use of a farm level, a small road ma- 
chine or terracer, a slip scraper and a plow enable; 
the farmer to rapidly build terraces at a low cost 
per hundred feet. 








Saturday, December 2, 1922 

















THE WORLD’S NEWS 


A Monthl~ Review of Outstanding Tendencies in 
Current Affairs. 


By CLARENCE POE 








The Recent Elections in England and 
America 


E WENT to press with our last discussion of 
W “The World’s News” just before the Ameri- 


can election.and just as the British campaign 
got well under way. 


[he results in both England and America give one 
new faith in popular government. They make one 
feel that our Virginia-born Lady Nancy Astor spoke 
the truth when she said in commenting on her own 
re-election to Parliament :— 

“I don’t believe you can fight for what is high- 
est and best without getting a response, espec- 
ially if people feel that you mean it in your 
heart.” 

In England, it is true, our sympathies were with 
the Liberal Party, while it was the Conservative 
Party that won a majority in Parliament. But the 
Liberal Party made a bad showing simply because 
it was split between followers of Asquith and fol- 
lowers of Lloyd George, and Liberal losses were 
more than offset by Labor Party gains. The Labor 
Party made great gains, and will no doubt present 
a strong, even if somewhat radical, fighting pro- 
gram in Parliament. 
no doubt be too reactionary to hold power long— 
facing, as it must do, the combined opposition of 
Lloyd George and his group, Asquith and his group, 
and the powerful Labor Party. Most of the people 
of England are progressive and its government 
must be. In this election the Conservatives polled 
only five million votes, while the Liberal and Labor 
parties polled seven million. 


The Conservative Party will 


Roosevelt and Wilson Still America’s 
Heroes 


N BOTH England and America there is a power- 
[i sentiment that wealth is being too rapidly 

concentrated into a few hands, and no govern- 
ment can long endure that does not show sympathy 
with some program for a fairer distribution of the 
earth’s bounty. The people of Ohio and Nebraska, 
for example turned down two Democratic Senators 
because these men were not sufficiently progressive, 
just as New York and Michigan turned down Re- 
publican Senators’ for the same reason. 


In the Republican Party the great masses of the 
voters still regard Roosevelt as the greatest leader 
of this generation, and in the Democratic Party the 
masses honor Woodrow Wilson as they have hon- 
ored no other man for fifty years. And both Wil- 
son and Roosevelt won the hearts of the people be- 
cause they were fighting idealists. Each man at 
times proposed things for which the people were 
not ready, but humanity honors them because they 
dared to be pioneers. Roosevelt was often criticised 
but no one can deny that American public life is 
immeasurably cleaner and the impulse to progress 
immeasurably stronger because he lived and 
wrought. Woodrow Wilson had his faults of 
temperament and manner, and his plan for a world 
federation to promote peace no doubt had its de- 
fects, but he is among the immortals because no 
one else among the world’s leaders even dared to 
present such a program and risk life itself in its. de- 
fense, 


Of course there are exceptions that may be noted, 
but taking the country over, the main lesson the 
American election brings is simply this—that the 
plain people in the Republican Party want Roose- 
velt’s program of progress, “a square deal,” and the 
curbing of “malefactors of great wealth,” while the 
plain people in the Democratic Party want Wilson’s 
program for curbing tariff profiteers and the money 
trust and for promoting some kind of Parliament of 
Nations to preserve the peace of the world. 


The politicians in either or both parties may pre- 
vent the masses from realizing their desires, but 
there is no longer any doubt as to what the people 
want. 





Political Leaders and Would-be Leaders 


HE most talked-of figure in this year’s cam- 
paign was “Al” Smith, the new Governor of 
New York. He made a fine record as Governor 
in 1919-20, but was beaten by N. L. Miller, whom 
he now defeats. Smith grew up as a poor newsboy 
and all his life long has wor friends by his ability 
and his smile. Already there is talk of him for 
President in spite of the fact that he is a Catholic 
and a Tammany leader—but a more likely ticket is 
McAdoo of California for President and Smith of 
New York for Vice-president. 

Next to the triumph of Smith, probably the most 
surprising results of the election were the almost- 
defeat of Senator Lodge in Massachusetts and the 
emphatic defeat of Senator Townsend in Michigan. 
We regard Townsend’s defeat—which forced the 
resignation of Senator Newberry—as perhaps the 
most wholesome and salutary casualty of the elec- 
tion. As a defender of and apologist for Newberry, 
Townsend had offended thousands of Republicans as 
well as Democrats, and they slaughtered him at the 
polls. It is well to recall that the Senate, while seat- 
ing Newberry, declared that the wholesale use of 
money in his campaign was “contrary to sound pub- 
lic policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of the 
Senate and dangerous to the perpetuity of free gov- 
ernment”; and voters in the recent election severely 
rebuked numerous Senators who voted to seat 
him. 

La Follette, radical but able and sincere, was re- 
elected by an overwhelming majority; Hiram John- 
son, professedly progressive but somewhat selfish 
and scheming, was returned by a large vote. Hitch- 
cock of Nebraska and Pomerene of Ohio, two some- 
what wet and reactionary Democrats, were defeat- 
ed. Beveridge of Indiana, formerly a Bull Mooser, 
did not talk progressive this time, and was beaten. 
Reed of Missouri, brilliant, bitter and erratic, but 
honest, comes back again. Minnesota turned down 
both Democratic and Republican candidates and 
elected a Farmer-Labor Senator. North Dakota, 
having but a few months ago “recalled” its Non- 
Partisan League Governor, Lynn Frazier, now turns 
around and makes him United States Senator! W. 
J. Bryan’s brother Charles becomes Governor of 
Nebraska, while Gifford Pinchot, one of Roosevelt’s 
strongest allies, now becomes Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

So runs the record, and it is largely a record of 
progressive victories. Wherever the parties were 
about evenly matched and one had a progressive 
and the other a reactionary candidate, the progres- 
sive won. And the farm vote was practically every- 
where progressive. 


What Will Congress Do? 


HE fact that the farmers took such an inde- 

pendent and influential position will strengthen 

the influence of the “Farm Bloc” in Congress 
and may lead to important legislation. . 

On December 14-16 a conference of coédperative 
marketing organizations meets in Washington to 
consider rural credits legislation—better financing 
of individual farmers and of farmers’ codperative 
organizations. Federal Land Banks have done 
much to reduce interest rates on land-mortgage 
loans. Now better terms and more modern facili- 
ties are needed on personal and short-term rural 
credit. The farmer must get money on fairer terms 
for making and marketing crops. 

It is also predicted that Henry Ford will get Mus- 
cle Shoals and that some provision for lowering 
freight rates on farm products will be adopted. 

Farm influence will also no doubt demand the 
restoration of the tax on “excess profits,” and will 
help defeat the ship subsidy plan. Nearly all farm- 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE RAINY DAY” 


OMEHOW or other it seems that we have never 
S yet printed in this series Longfellow’s much-loved 

poem, “The Rainy Day.” It could not appear at a 
more appropriate season than now:— 








The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

at rains, and the wind is never weary; 

The vine still clings to the moldering wall; 

But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


My hife is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains and the wind is never weary; 

My thoughts still cling to the moldering past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast. 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart, and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all. 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
me days must be dark and dreary. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 
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ers’ organizations are (and have always been) 
against the subsidy, and when President Howard of 
the*American Farm Bureau recently declared for it, 
a poll of Farm Bureau members in his own state 
showed them most overwhelmingly against it. A 
high protective tariff largely checks export trade, 
for nations will not buy from us unless we buy from 
them ; and there seems little reason for crippling ex- 
ports and subsidizing ships to carry exports at the 
same time. 

Some more definite action must also be taken 
soon to have America do its part in saving the world 
from the butchery and desolation of war. H. G. 
Wells, the famous historian, said recently. “We are 
beginning to realize that the World War, terrible 
and enormous as it was, ended nothing, began noth- 
ing, and settled nothing.” That is a tragic estimate 
of the results of what all America applauded as “a 
war to end war.” The quotation from President 
Harding’s Armistice Day address in our “Thought 
for the Week” gives us hope that he is preparing 
to present something more definite toward the ful- 
fillment. of his original declaration for some associa- 
tion of nations to preserve the peace of the world. 

It is also to be hoped that farm representation in 
Coaagress will support the plan for choosing com- 
mittee chairmen for reasons of efficiency and use- 
fulness. Under present conditions whatever mem- 
ber of a committee has been on that committee 
longest, even though he may be the weakest man 
on it, becomes chairman. Under this plan the South 
“hogged” nearly all the chairmanships in the last 
Congress and our selfishness in this respect de- 
served the rebuke it received. 


Prohibition Holds Its Own 


ZVERAL bitter contests between wets and drys 
featured the election. Edwards of New Jersey, 
wet leader, goes to the Senate; the victorious 
Democrats of New York are sympathetic with light 
wines and beer, while MassachuSetts voted similarly. 
The large city vote and foreign vote in all these 
states has always been wet, however, so these re- 
sults merely indicate that “the Dutch have taken 
Holland.” On the other hand, the native American 
farmer-vote nearly everywhere appears to be dry. 
California after voting down prohibition for ten 
years, went strongly dry this time, while Ohio also 
voted tremendously against light wines and beer. 
On the whole, there seems to be little reason why 
prohibition cannot be made permanent in this _ 
country if its advocates will only persistently teach 
old and young the injurious effect of alcohol on 
body, mind, and morals. But if they depend simply 
on appeals to law, prohibtion will not last. Tell a 
boy the fact that of every 100 30-year-old men who 
drink, only 44 live to be 70, while of every 100 30- 
year-old abstainers, 55 live to be 70—in other 
words, that abstinence gives one a twenty-five per 
cent better chance to live to be 70—and this will 
do more to make him let liquor alone than any 
mere law-enforcement plea ever made. 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HO disappeared in a whirlwind? 
W 2. Who burned dead men’s bones on a false 
altar but spared the bones of him who had 
prophesied that this would come to pass? 
3. What king installed waterworks in Jerusalem? 
4. Who hid earrings and idols under an oak tree? 


5. What man decided that it was more profitable 
to sell than to slay his brother? 


6. Where is the first mention made of angels in 
the Bible? 


7. At the sight of what city did men hiss and wag 
their heads? 


8. What woman stole idols and sat upon them? 


9. What woman received wages for nursing her 
own child? 


10. Who were made to drink gold? 
Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 





1. 2 Kings 2:1, 11. 5. Gen. 37:26, 9. Exod. 2:9. 

2. 2 Kings 23:20. 6. Gen, 3:24. 10. Exod. 32:20. 
3. 2 Kings 20:20. 7. Lam, 2:15. 

4. Gen, 35:4. 8. Gen. 31:34. 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co.) 


A Thought for the Week 


RMISTICE Day marks the victorious culmi- 

nation of our Nation’s most impressive partici- 

pation in the affairs of the world. We shall not 
go amiss if we seek to make our observance of this 
aniversary an occasion for appraisal of our relation- 
ship to and participation in those wider concerns 
which involve the welfare of all mankind. 1 think 
we have come to realize, as a nation, that we can- 
not hope to avoid obligations and responsibilities, 
often arduous and burdensome, as part of the price 
we must pay for our fortunate relationship to the 
cenfraternity of nations. It will be greatly to the 
National benefit, I am sure, if those who most inti- 
mately participated in the events of the great world 
war shall always keep in mind the fact that their 
noble service to their country and civilization has 
imposed upon us a duty to recognize that henceior- 
ward we must maintain a helpful and sustaining at- 
titude in all the broader relationships that involve 
the nations.—President Warren G. Harding in Ar- 
mistice Day address, November 11, 1922. 
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WE USE THE 


DE|AVAL 


Cream Separator 


86% of the Exhibitors at the 
1922 National Dairy Show 


held at Minneapolis, October 7-14, 














use De Laval Cream Separators. 
These exhibitors of purebred dairy 
cattle are the cream of the world’s 
best dairymen—they know the best 
separator and use it. 

Butter made from De Laval sepa- 
rated cream also won first place in 
every class at the annual convention 
of the National Creamery Butter- 
makers Association, held in connec- 
tion with the Dairy Show. This 
makes the twenty-sixth time that 
De Laval-made butter has won first 
place since 1892. The world’s best 
buttermakers use and recommend 
the De Laval. 

In order to determine the oldest 
De Laval Separators still in service, 
we will give a prize of 


$25 to the Owner of the 
Oldest DE LAVAL in 
Each State 


Simply write to your nearest 
De Laval office, giving the date 
you purchased the: machine, length 
of service, size, serial number, and 
a statement regarding the service 
you have received from it. 

Prize winners in each state will 
be announced in due course, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago 
165 moanate | 29 E. Madison St. 
an Francisco 
61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 














NEW KEROSENE LIGHT 
BURNS 





947, AIR 


Beats Gas or Electricity 


Y2A TEN DAYS’ 
A) 3 FREE TRIAL 


Over 3,000,000 

Satisfied Users 
Make your home bright 
and_ cheerful, saving one- 
: 0 entific tests prove this won- 
ul new Aladdin five times as efficient as 
best round wick open flame lam Sixty 
lle power pure white light for 50 hours on 
agallonofcommon kerosene. Noodor, smoke, 
noise or pumping up. Won't explode. Guar- 
anteed. Prove to yourself by. free trial that 
Aladdin has no equal as a white light. If not 
satisfied at our expense. 
We want one 
Get user in each lo- 
Yours cality to whom 









$1,000 REWARD 





bow to get one free. 


W. ed To demonstrate the Aladdin 
A ents | ant in territory where oil lamps 
ere used. peri or capital . Muny 
@gents average five @ day and roake $600 a 
month. Write quick for itory and samples. 

















| THE MANTLE LAMP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
378 Aladdin Bidg.. 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, B.S. A. | 





U.S. ARMY “sice” 


SEND NO MONEY 








os - 
L. SIMON COMPANY, Dept. c-5 
829 First Ave. New York City, N.Y. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


LBOWS off the table should be the 

slogan at meals. 

There is yet time to plant an asparagus 
bed and set out strawberries. 

Putting up brackets such as are used 
for shelves for the bread box to rest on 
makes sweeping easier. 

An extra large bath towel for his own 
personal use is a gift Father will prob- 
ably appreciate. 

If you use butter color in your butter, 
use just enough to give it the color of 
good spring butter. 

Apply yellow soap directly to paint 
stains before using turpentine,—the spots 
will come out much better. 

We are told that asbestos table mats 

may be made clean and white by laying 
them for a few minutes on glowing coals 
in the range. 
‘ Courtesy and a careful recognition of 
the rules of good breeding should be 
observed among members of the same 
family or household. 

Uncle Sam asks us to wrap our Christ- 
mas packages securely and mail them 
early, that the work of his postmen may 
be lightened as much as possible. 

A community Christmas tree is almost 
taken for granted in progressive com- 
munities. Are you doing your share to- 
ward the success of the project in your 
neighborhood ? 

When a lamp is not in use the wick 
should be turned low, for otherwise the 
oil will be drawn up through the wick 
and will spread over the outside of the 
lamp. 

It is always well to have on hand such 
every-day house necessities as bicarbon- 
ate of soda, Epsom salts, milk of mag- 
nesia, and castor oil. 

When painting a ceiling, cut a large 
rubber ball in half and push it up the 
handle of the paint brush as close as 
possible. The cup catches all the drip 
and save unsightly spots on floor or 
furniture. . 

We heard of a little girl who sews well 
making her Christmas money by taking 
orders for dolls’ clothes. Her customers 
supplied the dolls and the materials and 
paid her on an average of 75 cents for 
each doll she dressed. 


“Do not match the blue of your eyes 
in your clothes if your complexion is a 
bit faded,” says a fashion expert. Drink 
lots of milk, eat green vegetables, and 


get plenty of fresh air day and night and 
your complexion need not be faded. 

In planting bulbs outdoors, plant in 
loose, rich soil devoid of rank or un- 
rotted manure. It should be dug to a 
depth of from 12 to 15 inches. Tulip 
bulbs should be set 5 inches apart and 4 
inches deep, and narcissus bulbs about 10 
inches apart and 5 inches deep. 


Green pea and chicken sandwiches are 
something new for the school lunch. To 
make them boil 1 pint dried green peas 
until tender, season with a little salt, and 
when nearly cold mash fine. Add 1 cup 
chopped cold cooked chicken, moisten 
with a little mayonnaise or boiled dress- 
ing and spread thickly between slices of 
bread. 


Getting Ready for Christmas 


ERE are a few suggestions in prepar- 

ing for Christmas: First, we should 
have some definite place for storing the 
gifts until wanted. A box or drawer of 
a dresser may be used. Gifts may be 
placed as finished in the box. Good- ideas 
and Christmas gift suggestions are clip- 
ped from newspapers and kept in a small 
box for reference. This box is kept in 
the Christmas chest. 


All tinsel paper is saved to help dec- 
orate the tree. A large star is cut from 
cardboard and the tinsel paper pasted on 
both sides. The star is suspended over 
the tree, just tipping the top of the tree. 
A dinner bell is tied to a limb so that it 
will jingle as the presents are cut from 
the tree. Strings of popcorn and paper 
chains made from colored paper are 
good homemade decorations for your 
tree. 

And when it comes to a tree, I think 
every mother should have one for her 
children, not necessarily an expensive 
one, but something the children will en- 
joy and long remember in after years. 

For years in our family we have had 
our annual Christmas tree at my father’s 
home, where all of the children and 
grandchildren gather one day or evening 
at Christmas time. The tree is usually 
there ready to be put up, as father has 
as much fun in the planning as we do. 
So it is usually father that selects our 
tree and has it ready to decorate when 
the children arrive. 


The smaller ones are entertained with 
Grandpa’s and Grandma’s stories while 
the older ones decorate the tree and tie 
the presents on. When all is ready, the 
family musician plays a march. The 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 




































Doli SeT 
9829 


C-192 

9829.—Set of Baby Doll’s Clothes, consist- 
ing of rompers, dress, cap, shirt, 
drawers, and bib. Cut in sizes for 
doll 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, and 22 inches 
high. For material requirements, 
see pattern envelope. 

C-102.—A_ soft, cuddlesome Bunny. Cut 
in one size and requires 4 yard of 
36-inch material. 

1287.—A Cunning Bloomer 
in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
requires 2% yards 36-inch 
with 4% yards binding. 

C-108.—A Fleecy Lamb That’s Easy to 
Make.—Cut in one size and requires 
¥Y% yard 27-inch material. 

Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). The 


Frock.—Cut 
Size 4 
material 


winter 













Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 


styles, embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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1569.—A “Comfy” Sleeping Garment.—Cut 
in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
36-inch 


Size 8 
material. 


8906.—A Pretty Pillow Makes a Most Ac- 
ceptable Christmas Gift.—Cut in one 
size and requires 14% yards 36-inch 
material for puff section and % yard 
18-inch for bottom. 

9821.—Set of Clothes for Doll, consisting 
of a cape with a smart convertible 
collar, a surplice-collared frock, pet- 
ticoat, chemise and tam-o’-shanter 
hat. Cut in sizes for doll 16, 18, 20, 
22, and 24 inches high. For material 
requirements see pattern envelope. 


requires 3% yards 


over 300 
Price 


book of fashions contains 








children have been gotten in line in the 
hall. Two chairs have been specially 
placed for Grandpa and Grandma. They 
come into the room followed by the older 
ones. The march is led by the youngest 
grandchild that can walk. Now can you 
imagine a lovelier picture than this, 
Grandpa and Grandma, their children 
all sitting around the glowing fire, music, 
and the little one leading the other chil- 
dren into the happy reunion? Where 
there are a large number of grandchil- 
dren, it is necessary to use some system 
in getting them into the rqgom. The 
march is finished, a favorite song of the 
family or a Christmas song is sung. 
“Silent Night, Holy Nighc’ is good, if 
you are to hold your tree at night. You 
may have a Santa or he may be omitted 
as some little children are shy of ugly 
false faces, and just at this time we 
need to make the atmosphere breathe 
love, “peace and good will” for the chil- 
dren as well as the older ones, and not 
fear. 

Someone cuts the presents off, while 
another cails the names. Here are some 
of the gifts that were on the tree we had 
last year: Dainty serving aprons, muf- 
flers, flashlight, glass bowls, syrup pitch- 
er, chamois, bibs for the babies, hand- 
kerchiefs, camisole, purse, toy tool set, 
story books, A B C blocks. One aunt 
put a box of talcum on the tree for each 
of the babies. A bonbon dish, fern dish, 
bedroom slippers, neckties and collar 
and cuff sets were among the gifts. Lit- 
tle stockings can be cut from muslin or 
sterilized cheesecloth and filled with 
candy and nuts. You can see by this list 
we have made it a practice*to give useful 
and serviceable gifts. Very often it is 
something we have heard them say they 
wanted or would like to have. 

At one of these Christmas gatherings, 
as the children began to leave for their 
own homes, we sang, “God Be With You 
Till We Meet Again.” It gave the happy 
evening a sweet sentimental closing. 
“God Will Take Care of You” is also 
a very suitable song for the closing of a 
family reunion. 

Every family that does not have these 
happy gatherings is missing some of 
the sweetest evenings of life. If you 
have not been in the habit of meeting 
with the other children at the old home, 
plan now that you will be able to do so 
this year. Drop a card in the mail to- 
morrow to the brothers and sisters who 
are away and let them know what day 
to be there. Then all go in and shower 
the father and mother with love and 
your presence if you cannot shower 
them with gifts. MRS. L. O. Y. 


Suggestions for Christmas Presents 
by the Farm Family 


IFTS to the Community.—The neigh- 

borhood at large can benefit by a 
Christmas gift from you. Every mem- 
ber of your family can do his part in 
starting or helping with a community 
Christmas tree, the sale of Christmas 
seals, a hospital, a sanitorium for the 
tuberculous, flower pots and avenues of 
trees along the roadsides, a happy, clean, 
county home, jails that make the inmates 
better instead of more vicious, public 
officers who do good work, lecturers, and 
other benefits for school, church, and 
state. The giving of your influence for 
public good is the carrying out of “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 

Gifts for the Grown-ups.—It is the 
custom in some families for each mem- 
ber to head his or her list of Christmas 
presents with some “gift for the home”’— 
which means a gift to the family as a 
whole and not necessarily something for 
the house. These gifts may range in 
value from a vase picked up in the 10- 
cent store to a new automobile, but no 
matter how much or how little each one 
has to spend, the gift to the home should 
receive the largest share of the Christ- 
mas spending money. It is an idea well 
worth adopting in any family. There 
are an endless number of things from 
which this gift may be selected—flowers, 
pictures, books, magazines, music or mu- 
sical instruments, silver, linen, china, 
rugs, furniture,—anything that will con- 
tribute to the pleasure or the comfort of 
the household. 

For Mother.—The gift to the mother 
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Say “Bayer” and Insisti 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 
Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 


Each unbroken package contains 


only. 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 


also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 


gists 
is the trade-mark of Bayer 


Aspirin 


Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 
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Lamps and Lanterns 
**The Sunshine of the Night’’ 


. Make and Burn Their Own Gas From 
Common Motor Gasoline. 
Give 800 Candle Power of Brilliant Pure 


White Light. No Glare—No Flicker. 
More Light than 20 Old Style Oil Lamps 
or Lanterns. 
Light With Common Matches—No Torch 
Needed. 


\ 
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8. Seley Pail of eri e \ 
NY 


LIA BEER ET sy , 


ll A AD 


APS SL PAE | 


No Wicks to Trim or Chimneys to _—. 

Can’t Spill or —_ Even If T; 
Over. Can’t Be Filled V 
Light 


7. Cost to. Use Less Than 15 
Cents a Wee 


oo fw fe 










a). a Life Time. 
9. lamp is Boptoomels 


versal Shade 


h 
Bow Out In AnyWind. 
proof,Bug-proof. 
11. wt by 30,000 pest 
yours can’t 


The Coleman 
Lamp Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You've heard your 
atehe Praise the Pathe 
finder, the wonderfu) illustrated 
news and story paper published at Wash- 
ington, for people everywhere. This paper 
is the Ford of thé publishing world; has half a 
million subscribers, Chuckfullofjust the kindof Yeading you 
want. Question Box answers your questions, Real fun for all. 
Exciting serial Story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) 
today for this big $1 paper 13 weeks. You will be more than 
bleased. Pathfinder, Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 
for Yoursel? 
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should be something personal, and not 
something for the house. If she has a 
hobby, perhaps that will suggest some- 
thing that will please her. If she loves 
flowers, it might be a subscription to a 
good floral magazine, a collection of 
bulbs or rose cuttings, a potted plant. or 
a bowl of narcissu. in full bloom. If 
she is interested in church work, give 
her a student’s Bible, and, if she is un- 
able for any reason to attend Sunday 
school, get the literature furnished by 
the home study department of the Sun- 
day school nearest you. If she loves 
reading, give a book she has npt read by 
a writer she likes, or a subscription to 
a magazine she does not take. If she 
enjoys fancy work, get a book of new 
designs for her. 

If she takes even the faintest interest 
in her appearance, give her something 
to wear. Nine times out of 10, her se- 
cret wish will be for something foolish 
and feminine—pink bedroom slippers or 


toilet articles in ivory or a trial jar of | 


one of the new beauty clays that are 
being advertised so much. 


Other Suggestions.— Beads, silver 
hatpins, neckwear, kimono, bathrobe, 
gloves, purse, framed copy of favorite 


picture, victrola records, 
comb and brush, small manicure set, 
sewing table, candy, bar pin, photographs 
of members of family, fur choker, writ- 
ing desk, electric fan, compact powder 
for purse, hand mirror, silk and wool 
hose, bedroom slippers, stationary. 


Gifts for Father and the younger 
children will appear next week. 


Bath Robes and Felt Slippers 


ATH robes and bedroom slippers. It 

seems to me that nowhere else are 
these articles of apparel quite so neces- 
sary as on the farm. Work shoes must 
have heavy soles and work clothes are 
not suitable for lounging after supper, 
when comfort is most appreciated. 

If the children put on felt shoes as 
soon as outdoor chores are done, their 
feet are more easily kept warm and the 
leather shoes have a needed chance to 
dry and air. Frequently members of the 
family sleep in rooms where there is no 
fire and with bedroom slippers no one 
need go to bed with chilled toes. Most 
of all the man of the house needs a good 
heavy bath robe not only to wear while 
resting after his day’s work is done, but 
to throw on when fires are to be kindled 
in the chill hours of early morning. 

These garments are not expensive 
since they wear so long. My husband 
has a bath robe which he has worn for 
five years and it is not yet showing much 
signs of wear. A pair of cushioned sole 
slippers will last two or three winters at 
least, and they save their cost in the 
wear saved outdoor clothing. 

MRS. T. B. D. 


How to Make Chocolate Drops 


EEP your candy boxes. You will 

find them handy to use again. 

Everybody likes chocolates, so I 
will tell you how to make them. To make 
stock for the cream centers, take 3 
pounds of granulated sugar, 14% pounds 
water that has been boiled, % teaspoon 
cream tartar, and 1 spoonful cider vine- 
gar. Mix with paddle until sugar is dis- 
solved. 

Just before it reaches the boiling point, 
take a damp cloth and wash off all the 
sugar above the syrup, cook to 238 de- 
grees. Do not stir after the syrup boils. 


Pour on dampened platter, being very 
careful not to jar, and do not let the 
least bit drop into the syrup, for it will 
cause granulation. 


When cold, work in manner of work- 
ing water out of butter until it forms 
alump. Then cover closely with wooden 
pail and let it stand from oné hour to a 
few days or until it is convenient to 
make it up into candies. This is called 
the stock or fondant. It is the base of 
all cream candies. 


After the stock has stood to mellow, 
put in bowl, add 1% ounces heavy cream, 
and knead until all lumps are out and 
cream absorbed. 


To Make Molds 


O MOLD the centers to be dipped in 

chocolate, put stock in double boiler 
and heat until it will run through a fun- 
nel. Sift cornstarch into a flat pan and 
level with a smooth stick; press the 
molds in the starch and lift them. out 
very carefully. 

The impressions are now ready to be 
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No Excuse Now 
For dingy film on teeth 


A way has been found to combat 
film on teeth, and millions of people 
now use it. 

A few years ago, nearly all teeth 
were coated more or less. Today 
those dingy coats are inexcusable. 
You can prove this by a pleasant 
ten-day test. 

Film ruins teeth 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. Then it forms the 
basis of dingy coats which hide the 
teeth’s natural luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Millions of 
germs breed in it. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. No ordinary tooth 
paste effectively combats it. So, de- 
spite all care, tooth troubles have 
been constantly increasing, and 
glistening teeth were rare. 


New methods now 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Their 
action is to curdle film and then 
harmlessly remove it. Years of care- 
ful tests have amply proved their 
efficiency. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern research. 
These two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it for daily application. 
The nome of that tooth paste is 
Pepsoden 


Dental authorities the world over 
now endorse this method. Leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its 
adoption. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva. That 
is there to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise cling and 
form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize 
acids which cause tooth decay. 

Old-time tooth pastes, based on 
soap and chalk, had just opposite 
effects. 

It polishes the teeth, so film ad- 
heres less easily. 

Thus Pepsodent does, in five great 
ways, what never before was so 
successfully done. 


Used the world over 


Now careful people of fifty na- 
tions are using Pepsodent, largely 
by dental advice. You can see the 
results in lustrous teeth wherever 
you look today. To millions of peo- 
ple it has brought a new era in 
teeth cleaning. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

In one week you will realize that 
this method means new beauty, new 
protection for the teeth. Cut out the 
coupon now. 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsaodént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. Used by care- 
ful people of fifty nations. All 
druggists supply the large tubes. 





10-Day Tube Free ’ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept.485 , 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family. 











Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 





Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of Gol- 
den June shade to bring you top prices. 
“Dandelion Butter Color” costs nothing 
because each ounce used adds ounce of 
weight to butter. Large bottles cost 
only 35 cents at drug or grocery stores. 
Purely vegetable, harmless, meets all 
State and National food laws. Used for 


50 years by all large creameries. at 


color buttermilk. Absohutely tasteless. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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either men or women, 

pay more for a sweater 

ar ya $2.4 

STATE WETHER YOU WANT MEN'S OR WOMEN'S 
WERATER.' Order by Number 26C64 
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Which 
is Larger the 
Sun or a Cent 


The sun is the largest but 
you can hold the cent so 
close to your eye that you'll 
lose sight of the sun. 


Don’t let a cheap price or a can baking 
powder make you Sonenenth anetee 








one trial 


brand. 


vince you. 


Its sales are 2% 
times as much as 
that of any other 


CALUMET 


The Economy BAKING POWDER 


7 Is the quality leav- aKING powess 
ener—for real econo- 
my in the kitchen, 
always use Calumet, 
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MAXWELL HOUSE 
COFFEE 


Also Maxwell HouseTJea 


CHEEICNEAL COFFEE CO. 








(C BUY 25 POUND FEATHER BED?2 


30 POUND BED $8.95 
Pair Pillows, $1.95. New feathers. Best 
ticking. $1,000 in Charlette Bank & Trust Company as 
geacantec, MAIL ORDER TODAY. Freo Catalog. 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 12 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 








If you are thinking about doing some advertising, 
write for our rates. 








Most wonderful inventioa 
knowntoEmbroidery world 
its any sewing machine, 
beautiful work 

ect- 
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hand embroidery, wor 

kind of stitch, Send one 
lar for attachment and 
— directions, we willsend you 

one attachment If not 
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B.F GILBERT MAIL ORDER HOUSE DEPT. 11, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 









filled with the melted stock, using a fun- 
nel with a stick in it to stop the flow of 
the stock as you go from one impression 
to another. 


When centers are hard remove from 
starch and brush with a soft brush. If 
you want nuts in some of the centers, 


have someone to insert a nut as each im- 
pression is filled. 


To Cover With Chocolate 


O COAT the centers with chocolate, 

shave chocolate in a cup or bowl; set 
in a pan of hot water, or cover the kettle. 

Bend a wire in a diamond shape at the 
end, drop one center at a time in the 
melted chocolate, remove with the wire 
and place on wax paper. 


As you dip the candies with nut cen- 
ters, bring the wire over the center, and 
wind the chocolate around in a tail-like 
fashion, to*tell these from the plain ones. 


Use different flavors, colors, fruits, 
and nuts, and you will have a never-end- 
ing variety of beautiful candy. 

MRS. W. S. GRAHAM. 


Editor’s Note. —‘Remember that a 
pound ts a pint the world around; that you 
must not stir the syrup after it is put on 
to boil, or it will grain, and that 238 de- 
grees is the threading point. The thread- 
ing point is found by barely dipping the 
edge of a knife or tip of a spoon in the 
syrup and seeing if it threads. One who 
has made candy often can tell fairly well 
by the size of the ‘bubbles found in boil- 
ing. They are big and break with seem- 
ing difficulty. 

Professional candy makers use oiled 
instead of dampened surfaces to pour 
the syrup on to. If there is any danger 
of the wooden pail tasting, use a plate or 
oiled paper. 

One and one-half ounces is 3 level ta- 
blespoons. A good mold to use for mak- 
ing the holes in the corn starch is an 
ordinary thimble, chalk, stick or cork. 
Two forks will do for the dipping into 
the chocolate if you have no wire. 


A Toy One Child Can Make for 
Another 


O MAKE athree-story red, white and 

blue pinwheel, fold a 3-inch square 
of stiff, red paper diagonally across from 
corner to corner, making two folds, 
which cross at the center of the paper. 
Unfold and cut the square along the 
folds almost to the center (Fig. 1); then 
pierce the alternating corner flaps with 
a long, stiff hatpin, allowing each point 














threaded on the pin to remain there; run 
the pin through the center of the paper 
(Fig. 2), and shove the red pinwheel up 
close to the large round head of the hat- 
pin. 

Push a small cork on also, to prevent 
the pinwheel from slipping. Work up 
another cork on the pin, about an inch 
or so below the first one; then make a 
larger pinwheel of white paper and slide 
it on the same hatpin, holding it in place 
with a third cork. Cut the last pinwheel 
still larger and make it of blue paper. 
Shove a fourth cork on the pin, and 
below, against it, thread on the blue pin 
wheel. 


No cork will be required under the 
last pinwheel; the hatpin being now 
pushed firmly into the end of a stick, 
the blue pinwheel cannot slide out of 
place (Fig. 3). When ready, run with 
the top, or whirl rapidly around, holding 
it in your hand, and see how beautifully 
the three parts spin, the whole appear- 
ing like a whirling red, white and blue 





pyramid. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
How to Crochet a Silk Necktie 


HE tie is worked in crochet silk in 

navy blue with stripes of gold. 

Materyials.—Crochet silk, 3 
navy blue; 1 spool old gold. 


spools, 
Instructions.—With blue, ch. 25 (2% 
inches is the width), and on this chain 
work 24 s. c., ch. 1, turn. 


Second Row.—Work in s. c., taking 
up back half of st., ch. 1, turn. 

Third Row.—Work in s. c., taking 
up back half of st. in 2d and 1st rows, 
working them off together as in regu 
lar s. c., ch. 1, turn. Repeat 3d row 
until there are 34 rows of blue, work 2 
rows of gold, 4 rows of blue, 2 rows of 
gold, 32 rows blue and continue in this 
manner until work is 16 inches long, 
then decrease once every third row in 
the center of row until there remain 12 
st. or row or work is 1 inch wide and 
18 inches long from beginning. Make 
band 11 inches long of the inch wide 
then widen once every third row until 
there are 24 st., and work like first 
part until there are 4 double bands of 
gold, or work is 12 inches long from 
beginning of widening—cCorticelli Les- 
sons in Crochet. 


Questions and Answers 


HAT do you think the one best 
method by which the child can be 


taught concentration in the home?” 
Reading aloud is one very good 
method. 

- * . 


“Is a fireplace without a mantle pos- 
sible?” Oh yes indeed. A _ picture, 
mirror or wall candles over the fire- 
place is very pretty with no shelf at 
all. 

co * 

“When does one plant sweet peas?” 
In the early fall. Do it now. Early 
November would have been better, Put 
six inches deep. 

“ . 
“Where can one get cheap Christmas 
tree decorations?” Ten-cent stores, 
novelty stores or mail order houses. 
Strings of popcorn or red berries from 
the woods are lovely, as are dangles of 
balls covered with red, yellow and tin- 
sel paper. 

*“* * 

“How can one mash carrots so there 
will be no lumps? Mine do lump but 
a neighbor’s do not.” Scrape or scrub 
Well; boil in salt water, put through 
the potato ricer, add salt, pepper and 
butter, then beat and serve. 

* *k x 

“Do you approve of bobbed hair?” 
As was said here a few weeks ago, 
yes, if only for the reason that it is 
an improvement on _ the hideous, 
sphinx-like buns over the ears. Bob- 
bed hair is no longer in style but while 
it was it had many things to com- 
mend it. 

x * * 

“Would you advise a nose straight- 
ener?” Not without the advice of a 
very good physician. 3righten your 
complexion by correct food and fresh 
open air at night, keep your hair pret- 
ty, dress simply and becomingly, read 
something besides stories, get inter- 
ested in other people and your nose 
will never bé noticed except by those 
who will love you more because of its 
little oddity. 

* * 

“I want to ke a home demonstration 
agent. I[ have a high school and busi- 
ness education, have kept house, read 
government bulletins on foods and pos- 
sess excellent health. Would I qual- 
ify?” Write to your State Home 
Demonstration Agent and if she has an 
opening, she doubtless will be glad to 
hear from you. 

. * 

“Where can I get labels printed for 
my tin cans?” Write your State Home 
Demonstration Agent if vou have no 
county agent. Either of them can 
doubtless get them for you. The man 
from whom you bought your canner 
may keep them; they usually do. 

. + * 

“I took a correspondence course it 
millinery to trim my own hats. I 
have good taste so I soon found my- 
self making hats for my neighbors. 
Where can I buy ribbons and such?” I 
have looked over our advertisements 
for such a place, so suggest that you 
ask your town milliner to let you or- 
der with ler. If she will not and you 
get in small quantities the mail order 
houses might be next best. 














Saturday, December «2, 1922 


The Light in the Clearing 


(Continued from page 8 column 4) 

He turned and bade me good night 
and went away and closed the door. 

I sat down and opened the sealed en- 
velope with trembling hands, and found 
in it this brief note: 

“Dear Partner: I, want you to ask the 


wisest man you know to explain these words 
I suggest that you commit them to 


to you 
memory and think often of their meaning. 
They are from Job: 


full of the sin of his youth, 
which shall lie down with him in the dust.’ 
I believe that they are the most impressive 
in all the literature I have read. 
‘Yours truly, 
“SILAS WRIGHT, JR.” 


‘His bones are 


I read the words over and over again, 
but knew not their meaning. Sadly and 
slowly I got ready for bed. I missed 
the shingles and the familiar rustle of 
the popple leaves above my head and the 
brooding silence of the hills. The 
noises of the village challenged my ear 
after I had put out my candle. There 
were many barking dogs. Some horse- 
men passed, with a creaking of saddle 
leather, followed by a wagon. Soon I 
heard running feet and eager voices. I 
rose and looked out of the open window. 
Men were hurrying down the street with 
lanterns. 

“He’s the son o' Ben Grimshaw,” I 
heard one of them saying. “They caught 
him back in the south woods yesterday. 
The sheriff said that he tried to run 
away when he saw ’em coming.” 

What was the meaning of this? What 
had Amos Grimshaw been doing? I 
trembled as I got back into bed—I can- 
not even now explain why, but long ago 
I gave up trying to fathom the depths of 
the human spirit with an infinite sea 
beneath it crossed by subtle tides and 
currents. We see only the straws on 
the surface. 

IV. 


WAS up at daylight and Mr. Hacket 

came to my door while I was dressing. 

“A merry day to you!” he exclaimed. 
“T’ll await you below and introduce you 
to the humble herds and flocks of a 
schoolmaster.” 

I went with him while he fed his 
chickens and two small shoats. I milked 
the cow for him, and together we drove 
her back to the pasture. Then we split 
some wood and filled the boxes by the 
fireplace and the kitchen stove and raked 


up the leaves in the door yard and 
wheeled them away. 
“Now you know the duties o’ your 


office,” said the schoolmaster as we went 
in to breakfast. 

We sat down at the table with the 
family and I drew out my letter from 
the Senator and gave it to Mr. Hacket 
to read 

“The Senator! God prosper him! .I 
hear that he came on the Plattsburg 
stage last night,” he said as he began 
the reading—an announcement which 
caused me and the children to clap our 
hands with joy. 

Mr. Hacket thoughtfully repeated the 
words from Job with a most impressive 
intonation. 

He passed the letter back to me and 
said 

“All true! I have seen it sinking into 
the bones o’ the young and I have seen 
it lying down with the aged in the dust 
0 their graves. It is a big book—the 
one we are now opening. God help us! 
It has more pages than all the days 0’ 
your life. Just think o’. your body, O 
brave and tender youth! It is like a 
sponge. How it takes things in an’ holds 
’em an’ feeds upon ’em! A part o’ 
every apple ye eat sinks down into yer 
blood an’ bones. Ye can’t get it out. 
It’s the same way with the books ye read 
an’ the thoughts ye enjoy. They go 
down into yer bones an’ ye can’t get “em 


out. That’s why I like to think 0’ 
Michael Henry.” His food is good 
thoughts and his wine is laughter. I had 


a long visit with M. H. last night when 
ye were all abed. His face was a chunk 
0’ laughter. Oh, what a‘limb he is! I 
wish I could tell ye all the good things 
he said.” 


“There comes Colonel Hand,” said 
Mrs. Hacket as she looked out of the 
window. “The poor lonely Whig! He 
has nothing to do these days but sit 
around the tavern.” 


“Ye might as well pity a goose for 
going barefooted,” the schoolmaster re- 
marked. 


In the midst of our laughter Colonel 


Hand rapped at the door and Mr. Hacket 
admitted him. 


“I tell you the country is going to the. 





dogs,” I heard the Colonel saying as he 
came into the house, 


“You inhuman Hand!” said the school- 
master. “I should think you would be 
tired of trying to crush that old inde- 
structible worm.” 

Colonel Hand was a surly looking 
man beyond middle age with large eyes 
that showed signs of dissipation. He 
had a small dark tuft beneath his lower 
lip and thin, black, untidy hair. 

“What do you think has happened?” 
he asked as he looked down upon us 
with a majestic movement of his hand. 


He stood with a stern face like an 
orator, and seemed to enjoy our sus- 
pense. 


“What do you think has happened?” 
he repeated. 

“God knows! It may be that Bill 
Harriman has swapped horses agai or 
that somebody has been talked to death 
by old Granny Barnes—which is us 
asked the schoolmaster. 

“It is neither, sir,” Colonel Hand an- 
swered sternly. “The son o’ that old 

3uck-tail, Ben Grimshaw, has been ar- 
rested and brought to jail for murder.” 

“For murder?” asked Mr. and Mrs. 
Hacket in one breath. 
“For bloody murder, sir,” 


it? 


the Colonel 


went on. “It was the shooting of that 
man in the town o’ Ballybeen a few 
weeks ago. Things have come to a 


pretty pass in this country, I should say. 
Talk about law and order, we don’t know 
what it means here and why should we? 
The party in power is avowedly opposed 
to it—yes, sir. It has fattened upon 
bribery and corruption. Do you think 
that the son o’ Ben Grimshaw will re- 
ceive his punishment even if he is proved 
guilty? Not at all. He will be protected 
—you mark my words.” 

He bowed and left us. When the 
door had closed behind him Mr. Hacket 
said: 

“Another victim horned by the Snap- 
dragon! If a man were to be slain by a 
bear back in the woods Colonel Hand 
would look for guilt in the Democratic 
party. He will have a busy day and 
people will receive him as the ghost of 
Creusa received the embraces of Aeneas 
—unheeding. Michael Henry, whatever 
the truth may be regarding the poor boy 
in jail, we are in no way responsible. 
Away with sadness! What is that?” 

Mr. Hacket inclined his ear and then 
added: “Michael Henry says that he 
may be innocent and that we had better 
go and see if we can help him. Now 
I had better go and see if we can help 


him. Now I hadn't thought o’ that, Had 
you, Mary? 
“No,” the girl answered. 


“We musn’t be letting. Mike get ahead 
of us always,” said her father. 

The news brought by the Colonel had 
shocked me and my thoughts had been 
very busy since his announcement. I 
had thought of the book which I had 
seen Amos reading in the haymow. Had 
its contents sunk into his bones ?—for I 
couldn’t help thinking of all that Mr. 
Hacket had just said about books and 
thoughts... My brain had gone back over 
the events of that tragic moment—the 
fall, the swift dream, the look of the 
robber in the dim light, the hurling of 
the stone. The man who fled was about 
the size of Amos, but I had never 
thought of the latter as the guilty man. 

“You saw the crime, I believe,” said 
Mr. Hacket as he turned to me. 

I told them all that I knew of it. 

“Upon my word, I like you, my brave 
lad,” said the schoolmaster. “I heard of 
all this and decided that you would be 
a help to Michael Henry and a creditable 
student. Come, let us go and pay our 
respects to the Senator. He rises be- 
time. If he stayed at the tavern he will 
be out and up at his house by now.” 

V. 

HE schoolmaster and I went over to 

Mr. Wright’s house—a white, frame 
building which had often been pointed 
out to me. 

Mrs. Wright, a fine-looking lady who 
met us at the door, said that the Senator 
had gone over to the mill with his wheel- 
barrow. 

We saw him coming a little way down 
the street in his shirt-sleeves with his 
barrow in front of him. He stopped and 
lifted little John in his arms, and after 
a moment put him down and embraced 
Ruth. 

“Well, I see ye still love the tender 
embrace o’ the wheelbarrow,” said Mr. 
Hacket. as we approached the Senator. 


(Continued on page 19, column 2) . 
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here Was | 
To Get the Money 


—and then Emma Broach told me about her 
“Magic Purse Filler”—an ideal way to earn 
extra money each week without having 
to step out of the house. 


OW we were going to manage was wor- 
rying me almost sick— 

I hadn’ had anything new for so long 
that I was getting ashamed to ‘go any where. 
\nd I wanted things for the house—new cur- 
tains and a long list of 
other items. 


plan. I eagerly read every word of it and 
then immediately sent for a machine. 
With the machine came a book of instruc- 


tions that made everything simple and clear. 
After a little practice—simply following direc- 
tions carefully—I quickly 
got the knack of it and 





Everet’s teeth needed 
attention. So did mine. 
And there were some 
bills six months overdue. 
But where was the 
money to come from? 
We were paying for a 
home. That and_ the 
butcher’s and grocer’s 
bills and other neces- 
sary expenses took every 
cent almost as fast as 
Everet could earn it. No 
matter how we skimped 
and squeezed and went 
without, there was néver 
anything left over. 


I Couldn’t Neglect 
My Home 


“Tf I could earn some 
extra money!” I kept 
thinking. But it seemed 
like wishing for the pot 
of gold at the end of 
the rainbow 
















have been doing fine 
ever since. 


My First 
Check 


The first week—just 
sitting down at the ma- 
chine whenever I had 
nothing else to do—I 
knit four dozen pairs. A 
few days later I receiv- 
ed my first check—and 
how happy and proud I 
was. Since then the 
postman has brought me 
dozens of such checks— 
Many of them for much 
larger amounts; but 

none has ever given 
me such a thrill as 
that first one did— 
for it meant that at 
last I had found the 
way to keep my 
pocketbook filled in- 
stead of empty—a way 








Nearly oveny day I = 


my work all done . 

one or two o'clock a : Mrs. Helene Himberg 
little after. Often I was 761 ba nay i 
all through by ten. or Brooklyn, N. Y. 


eleven in the morning. 
It seemed a shame to 
let ‘all that spare time 
go to waste when I need- 
ed money so badly. 

But what could I do? 

I couldn’t neglect the meals or the house- 
work—so a place in a store or office or any 
other work requiring regular hours was out 
of the question. Except for plain mending, 
T couldn’t sew. I knew I was not cut out 
for canvassing or selling—and besides I was 
too sensitive about what the neighbors would 
say to try anything so public. Rack my 
penine as I would, there seemed nothing else 
ett. 


Emma Had a Lot 
of New Things 


One aiternoon last spring when I was feel- 
ing blue and discouraged, Emma Broach came 
over. We had been friends since our school 
days. But we now lived so far apart that it 
was often a long time between visits. 

Of course I was glad to see her. But I must 
confess that in a way she made me feel more 
blue and discouraged than ever. From head 
to heels everything she had on was new—she 
looked as if she had just stepped out of a 
fashion plate. I couldn’t help envying her. 

When she mentioned a little trip she had 
taken the week before, and some new furni- 
ture she had just ordered for her living- 
room, my envy doubled. I knew her husband 
didn’t make any more than Everet. I won- 
dered how she did it. Finally I blurted right 
out and asked her. 


I Was All Ears 


“Really, Helene,” she answered, “I have 
bought so many things in the last few 
months that I know people must think some 
rich relative has left us all his money. But 
it’s even better than that. I call it my 
‘Magic Purse Filler’.” 

“Helene,” she went on, “I’ve found the 
ideal way to earn money at home—in spare 
time. It’s so easy and interesting that it 
doesn’t seem like work at all. 

I was all ears—maybe Emma’s “Magic 
Purse Filler” would solve my troubles too. 

“You know how popular wool hose have 
become,” she continued. “Even in summer 
—for golf, tennis and other sports. And in 
winter everybody wants them. That’s the 
secret of all my new things—I earn them by 
knitting hose.” 

“Oh, no!” Emma explained, in answer to 
my question. “Not by hand. I knit them on 
a wonderful little hand knitting machine—my 
‘Magic-Purse Filler.’ I can knit a pair in so 
short a time. And I get fine pay for every 
pair I make. 


Emma Tells the Way 


“But who pays you?’ > I asked. “And how 
did you get started?” 

“There is a concern in Rochester, New 
York,” Emma answered, “that wants all the 
home-knit hose it can get—to supply to 
stores. You know how nearly everybody 
thinks genuine home-knit goods are so much 
better than the factory kind. It’s the Home 
Profit Hosiery Company. You get the knit- 
ter from them. They show you how to use 
it—how to knit hose, sweaters and many 
other articles. They also furnish free yarn— 
it doesn’t cost you a penny. You do the 
knitting entirely at your own convenience— 
sit down at the machine just whenever you 
feel like it. Then, as fast as you finish a 
dozen or more pairs, you send them to the 
Home Profit Hosiery Company and they send 
you a check. It’s the easiest way, to earn 
extra money I have ever heard o 


noi Emma_.could. do it, pte tI? She 


hind i BankIGe with her ting’ soja all about the: 





to end all the old 
skimping and wor- 
rying and doing 
without. 


Operating the Home 

Profit Knitter looked 
so easy that Everet—who at first sort of 
pooh-poohed the whole idea—got interested 
and tried his hand. Now many an evening 
he fills his pipe and sits down at the Knitter 
and knits two or three or a half dozen pairs 
of hose before going to bed—says he would 
rather do it than read. 


I No Longer Have to Do 
Without 


Before long I had ali the back bills paid up and 
enough money to blossom out in new clothes. Also for 
the first time in my life I now have a little money in 
the bank—all my own. And the amount is steadily 
growing larger each month. 

It’s really surprising what a difference a little extra 
money can make. More than once I have earned enough 
in a single week to pay for a nice new dress. The big- 
gest check I ever received in all my life came one week 
xhen Everet helped me every evening. Everet said last 
night maybe we would be better off if he were to quit 
his job as a painter and give all his time to knitting 
hose—and at that perhaps there’s more truth in his 
remark than he realized. Mrs. 

261 Wyckoff Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NOTE: 


The above is an actual experience. It was 
related by Mrs. Himberg to one of our representatives 
and is printed here practically in her own words. Mre. 
Himberg’s signed statement as to the facts is on 
file in our office. 


It’s Helping Hundreds 
of Others 


All over America the Home Profit Knitter ts netgens 
girls and women (and men too) turn their spare time 
into money—helping people get out of debt—helping 
them pay for homes—helping them dress better—help- 
ing them buy new furniture and pianos and phono- 
graphs—helping them provide for trips and ie 
and other pleasures—helping them lay up 
send their boys and girls to college—helping on Sutla 
bank accounts—helping them buy cars—helping them 
get more comfort, more enjoyment and more self-re- 
spect out of life. 

Knitting socks on the Home Prem Knitter is easy, 
rapid, profitable and pleasant. can also knit 
sweaters, golf stockings, ladies’ stockings or children’s 
stockings, and many other articles. All you have to 
do is to follow the simple instruc’ 5 

You can send all ‘your work to the Home Profit 
Hosiery Company and ag Daag - Re for it—all on @ 
guaranteed basis—or you uy your yarn and sell 
the finished work direct to “triends and neighbors and 
jocal stores, just as you choose. Either way  S can 
earn an extra $5 to $15 (some do even better) 
week the year round—the amount depending on ‘tow 
much time you give to the w 

If your regular income is not enough—if there ar 
things you want or need—why not at least write “to 
the Home Profit Hosiery Company nd get full infor- 
mation? Through their simple and —— about 
you can easily bring an oon t 

money—and without nesing step ou of th the house, 

— this coupon. ould do it right —s may 
make a difference of x. 4 of dollars a year to you. 


Home Profit Hosiery Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Dept. Fae 872 Hudson Ave., 


ochester, New Yor! 


Helene Himberg, 





Home Profit Hosiery Co., Inc. 

Dept. BX-12, 872 Hudson Ave., 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Send me full information about making 
money at home in my spare time with the 
Home Profit Knitter. I am enclosing 2 
cents postage to cover cost of mailing, 
and I understand that I am not obligate 5 
in any way. 


Name 


Street .ccstecces 


wg)» Write Nameand Address: Plainly 





1015. 
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GET THIS BEAUTIFUL DOLL FREE! 





The “Home Circle’? Will Give You This Pretty Doll 








‘‘Dottie Dimple’’ 


Ts a little beauty. 


let her. 


Dottie is 16 Inches Tall 


trom the tip of her toe to the top of her head, and 
you will be just crazy about her when you see her. 
She is a dear 


You can dress and undress her. 
dollie that you will love and care for. 


Her Pretty Dress 


may be taken off and put on and changed at your 
goods, 


no two alike. She is one of those real darling dollies 


wili—pinks, blues, solid colors and figured 


all dressed and ready to take into your 
loving arms. 


She is Waiting 


with her arms held out toward you asking 
that you take her for your own dear dollie 
and she promises to be good if you will love 
her dearly. ' 


We Will Give You This 
Big Doll 


Yes, we will give you this bic, beautifu 
dressed doll FREE, if you will do us a 
favor. We want more subscribers in 
your section and want you to obtain at 
least four for us. You can do it—we know you 
can. Every home needs a good family story 
paper. The Home Circle Mazazine not only 
has good clean stories, but up to date Fashions, 
Patterns, Needle and Fancy Work, Housekeep- 
ing Hints, Young Folks’ Department,etc. Full 
of interest, entertainment, instruction and 
amusement for every member of the family. 


The Biggest Value Magazine 
In America 


The price is only 25c for a waole year and al- 
most any one will pay you this small amount. 
Sample copies free on request. Show the paper 
to every one you meet. You will be surprised 
how quickly you can make up a club. 


How to Get This Dollie Free 


Write at once for free sample copies of The 
Home Circle, show the magazine to your 
friends, ask them to pay you 25c for a full 


year's subscription. Secure four subscriptions sending 
us the dollar thus secured, with 10 cents extra to 
cover cost of mailing ($1.10 in all) and we will send the 
doll securely boxed and postpaid, same day we get 


your order. 


Don’t Delay---Go Right to Work---Be the First 


If you are not a subscriber, your own may count as 


Plump, rosy cheeks, ruby lips, 
playful baby eyes, silken hair with a dainty net, 
jointed body with movable arms and legs, light in 
weicht and substantially made. She cries too if you 













one of the four. It is easy to get subscriptions for this big value magazine at only 25c for a full 


year. 
money order is best way to remit. 


Write immediately for free sample copies, order blanks and addressed envelopes. P. O, 


HOME CIRCLE MAGAZINE 34 Kenyon Bidg., Louisville, Kye 





























BOYS,GIRLS 


Also ENTIRE FAMILIES 


A Good Job is Waiting 
for You at Hopewell, Va. 


The Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 
pany of America wants girls and 
boys over 16 years of age, also 
young women, as operators in 
their large plant at Hopewell, Va. 
No experience is necessary, as the 
work is entirely different from op- 
erations in cotton mills and other 
textile plants. 


Employment is also offered a 


limited number of families, in- 
cluding adults, girls and boys 
(over 16). 

The a beautiful 


Pompeny makes 
artificial silk from cotton. The work 
is light and pleasant, the plant clean, 
bright and airy. About 2,000 opera- 
tors are employed now. Honrs are 
good and no girls are worked on night 
shifts. Fine moral and health condi- 
tions. 


Girls and boys make $10 to $12 per 
week while learning and as high as $14 
to $18 after becoming experienced. 


Private dining halls, good wholesome 
food at low prices. Attractive dormi- 
tory provides home comforts and pro- 
tection for girls at small cost. Plenty 
of homes available near plant. Room 
and board for as little as $6.50 weekly. 
Flats and cottages at $7.50 a month up. 

Hopewell is a modern, well-governed 
city. Several other large manufactur- 
ing industries employ many classes of 
workers. 


If you want a position, take A. C. L., 
Seaboard or N . train at once for 
Petersburg and change to Hopewell 
Electric line. Car runs through plant 
Property ? 

Tf you cannot come now, write us to 
hold a place open for you, stating 
when you will arrive. 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 


Of America, Dept. F, HOPEWELL, VA. 


CELEBRATE “XMAS” 
“THE BRAZEL WAY” 


Got this Assostmens @ | $ Safe and Sane 
of FIREWORKS UIll) 04 withintheLaw 


a . 





BOYS! this outfit is 
prepare especially to en- 
able you to celebrate a real 
Xmas. This wonderful 
assortment (worth $3.00 at any 
retail store) meets all require- 
ments of law governing sale of 
fireworks. Oonsists of 2 large 43¢-ft, 
paper balloons, 5 packs fire-crack- 
ers, 2 colored fire torches, 6 Roman candles, 12—3 in. 
Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, }) Jap tor- 
oes, 1 colored star mine, 18 pieces night firework 
sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 3 
grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in grass, 12 
crazy cracker sticks, and punk. All completeina 
neat wood box. A dav's fun for the whole family. 
You can't beat it for variety, quantity, quality, and 
rice. Express is slow so order now—don't wait, 
ireworks cannot be mailed. Name your express 
office. eshipsame day. Onur booklet of celebration 
goods free. Send for it also. None shipped C. 0. D. 


BRAZEL -NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1902 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 















Covers, Tools, Blacksmiths’ 
Supplies, Barbed Wire, Rope, 
Roofing, Etc. Write for copy. 
Army & Navy Supply Co. 
Dept.100. Box 1335, Richmond, Virginia 


cy) ane 











Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 





non-advertised products, bt 272,,°% 
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The Many Uses of Corn 


ARRYING a stalk with two large ears 

on it, Sammy walked proudly up to 
the recitation seat. 

When the class was seated and the 
teacher looked at him, Sammy said: 
“This is the answer to the question you 
asked last week. Corn is the crop that 
occupies more land, sells for more mon- 
ey, and from it we get more food and 
other products than from any other 
crop grown in this country.” 

The teacher was delighted to know 
that some one in the class had found the 
answer to her question. Taking the 
corn stalk and placing it where all the 
boys and girls could see it, the teacher 
said: “I am going to tell you about this 
wonderful crop. Suppose we should try 
to haul one year’s corn crop in two-horse 
wagons, putting 40 bushels in each wag- 
on. What would we find? Well, the 
line of wagons would be long enough to 
reach around the world 9% times. Also 
it would take 7% times as many horses 
and mules as we have in this country to 
pull the wagons.” 

Pulling the shucks off the ears, the 
teacher continued her interesting story: 
“Over 100 different uses are made of the 
corn and stalk, but we will have time to 
talk about only a few of these. First, 
let us start with the ears. Can you tell 
us, Robert, some ways in which the ears 
are used?” 

“Food for people and livestock,” was 
Robert’s reply. 

“Yes, as a food for people, we have 
cornmeal, grits, hominy, roasting ears, 
canned corn, and a number of breakfast 
foods. Our livestock eat a large amount 
of corn. About 90 of every 100 bushels 
of corn is fed to our hogs, horses, mules, 
cows, chickens, and other animals. We 
find corn fed to animals in thé form of 
cracked corn, co''n meal, corn stalk meal, 
corn bran, gluten meal, oil cake, and en- 
silage which is put in our silos. 

“By treating the kernels of corn in 
various ways we get other useful prod- 
ucts. Corn syrup, besides being eaten 
with hot cakes, is used in making candy, 
jellies, and ice cream. Cornstarch is 
used for cooking and laundering our 
clothes. Corn oil is also used for cook- 
ing.” 

Pointing to a pair of overshoes in the 
corner, the teacher continued: “Corn oil, 
when treated in a certain way, may be 
used instead of rubber in making over- 
shoes, automobile tire fillers, and other 
rubber goods. Cylinder oil, soap, and 
axle grease are other useful things made 
from the corn oil. 

“Corn shucks are used in mattresses, 
and in making dynamite and dolls. Even 
the paper you write on may have been 
made from the corn stalk.” 

“We have forgotten the corn cob,” ex- 
claimed Robert. “We make cob pipes 
from them.” 

“That isn’t all,’ said the teacher. 
“From the cob we get dyes for coloring 
our clothes, varnishes and stains for our 
houses, and ink. And to show that Mr. 
Corn Cob is an up-to-date person he 
helps to make phonograph records and 
parts of the radiophone.” 

Although all the uses to which corn is 
put had not been mentioned, the boys and 
girls had a better understanding of why 
corn is such a useful crop. 


UNCLE P. F. 
What I Mean to Do With My Life 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


| AM in the ninth grade now. I want 
to finish the eleventh grade at our 
school and then take an agricultural 
course at college. 


After I finish there I want to work for 
a salary until I save enough to go to 
work for myself. I want to invest this 
money in a run-down farm, terrace it 
well, and improve the soil, then sell this 
farm and gain a profit. When I receive 
the money I want to invest it in farms of 
the same kind, improve them, and sell 
them for a profit. 

Then I want to buy a good farm about 
two miles from town for my home. On 
this farm I want to have a nice house, 
barn, and outbuildings. I want a-large 
pasture and in it cows, horses, hogs, and 
sheep. I shall have a poultry yard and 











- SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


SK pupils to name articles on their 

homes in which corn products are used, 

2. Indicate on a map the great corn 
producing states of the Union. 

3. Have pupils write composition on the 
different forms in which corn is fed to the 
animals on their home farms. 

4. References: Story of Corn by Brooks, 
Rand McNally and Co., New York; The 
Corn Book by Williams and Hill, Ginn & 
Co., New York; Farmers’ Bulletins: Nos, 
75, 142, 203, 249, 313 and 415. 

5. Assign mnature-study questions and 
have pupils give answers at next period. 














purebred poultry. I want to make my 
living on the farm and not live out of 
paper bags from town. 

I want to save my money so that when 
I get old I will not have a hard time 
living. I do not mean by this that I shall 
want to quit work, because [ want to 
work as long as I am able. I will take 
an outdoor life for mine any time. It 
is better by far for anyone. 

PAUL BROWN (Age 14). 


“Progressive Farmer Chickens” 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


BOUT a year ago, I wrote to The 
Progressive Farmer and got a prize 
of $1. I added another $1 to it and 
ordered a sitting of purebred Buckeye 
eggs through The Progressive Farmer. 
When they came, Mamma gave me a 
hen to put them under. I got only 
seven chicks. I put sand under their 
coop for them to scratch in. I fed them 
on oatmeal and buttermilk for the first 
week or two. I let the old hen out with 
them when they were about two wecks 
old. 

A hawk caught one, and one night two 
or three weeks after this I heard one of 
my biddies chirp. We got up. Papa 
took his gun and flashlight and I called 
my dog, Doc. Papa flashed his light in 
the coop and out came a big old rat. 
Papa had his gun ready to shoot, but Doc 
was too quick for him and grabbed the 
rat and killed him. 

I had two pullets and three roosters 
left, and named them Brownie, Betty, 
Bobby, Buster, and Billy. I sold Billy 
and Buster to Mamma for $2 apiece. My 
roosters began to crow when they were 
four months old. Betty has laid a dozen 
eggs and I have set-them under one of 
Mamma’s hens. 

- I have had lots of bad luck, but I am 
not discouraged and am going to try 
again next year. 


AGNES MAY COOK. 


Editor’s Note—We are sorry you 
didn’t have better luck with your Pro- 
gressive Farmer chickens, and we hope 
you will use the dollar you get for this 
letter to try again. We wish you the 
best of luck with your chickens. 


Our Quiz Corner 
1.—This Week’s Nature Study 


Questions 
wear part of the cornstalk is used 
in making battleships? 

2. Where is most of our pop-corn 
raised? 

3. For what purpose are each one 
hundred bushels of corn used? 

4. How many bushels per 
does America use? 

5. What per cent of our starch is 
made from corn? 


II.—Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


HAT are deciduous trees? Decid- 
uous trees are those that shed 
their leaves in the autumn. 

2. What is an evergreen tree? Ev- 
ergreen is applied to trees like the 
pine, spruce, cedar, and fir trees whose 
leaves stay green the whole year. 

3. Why are some trees called coni- 
fers? Because they bear cones. Most 
of our evergreens are conifers. 

4. How many species of pine trees 
grow wild in the United States? About 
thirty-six. 

5. How many species of oak trees 
grow wild in the United States? About 
fifty, but not over fifteen are found in 
any one locality. 
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When You Buy Fars! 


Get our Market Reports h queranteed 
FLAT prices! No fancy Mpildcat? * quota- 
tions. but one price on each erate. @ price 
that you can eet rely on, Thousands 
of shippers, produce houses, junk dealers, 
etc., use our Reports in buying furs, 


When You Sell Furs! 


Ship to the FEDERAL. We do business 
with fur buyers, Fur buyers are shrewd, 
experienced businesa men who would not 
have patronized us for years, unless we 
were Beeping them satisfied BY PAYING 
THE RIGHT PRICES FOR THEIR FURS. 
Whether_you have ten skins or a thousand 
—you willsurely ‘‘tie up’’ with us perman- 
ently, efter you have tried us once. 


Write Today! 

Get our Market Report with CUARAN- 
TEED FLAT PRICES. Get them every ten 
days. They ere FREE! Your name and ed- 
dress on 8 postal will bring them regularly, 


Federal 


FUR & WOOL CO., 310 Federal Fur Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

























Record-breaking 
new fur price list 
ready! 


Get it quick, 
before you sell. 


Don’t ship your furs on any old 
quotations. Get Rogers’ new record- 
breaking price list. Just ready, with 
newest and best prices onfurs. Don’t 
sell until you see it. Get your furs to 
Rogers quick while these prices prevail. 
You’ ll lose money sure if you don’t get 
Rogers’ newest price list. Act quick. 
Write Rogers today. 


ROGERS FUR CO. 
442 N. Main St. St. Louis 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hidesinto Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Leath- 
er; your calfskins Into Shoe Leather, 
colors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 
lighter shade. Calfsking tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant stand and table covers; 
gel a for birthday, wedding and holi- 

y gif 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 
needed, Furs are very light weight, @@ 
therefore it would cost but little to 
fendthemin to us by Parcel Post for our estimate of 
eost, then we will hold them aside awaiting your de- 
tision. Any estimate we make calls for our best work. 
Our illustrated catalog and style book combined gives 
slot of useful information. It telis how to take off 
and care for hides. About our safe dyeing process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, mufis 
and garments. About our sharp reduction In manu 
facturing prices. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Com pave 
__ 571 | Lyell ll Ave., Roche Rochester, Y. 


GILLESPIE 
FURS 


YOUR SHIPMENT 
HELD SEPARATE 


oe time for you to O. K.o remittance. 
8 guarantees you our very un fonest *TOP P MARKET 
PRICE and ail market advances, Reliable price list 
WOW READY, Write to-day. 
34? Gil 


GLIESPIE FUR @ ‘si. 


Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better 
jthan non-advertised prod- 
ucts, but are often cheaper. 

















































' the killing of my little hen. 


' side of 


The Light in the Clearing 


(Continued from page 17, column 2) 


as looking for yoy. down 
tell where you'll find 
you leave them for 


and added: “I w 
there. You can’t 
these youngsters if 
a while.” 

“T shall 
weeks,” he 
you often. 
Saturday.” 

We bade him good morning and he 
went on with his wheefbarrow, which 
was loaded, I remember, with stout sacks 
of meal and flour. 


be here for a number of 
said, “and I shall want to see 
Maybe we'll go hunting some 


We went to the school at half past 
eight. My legs, encased in the tow 
breeches, felt as if they were on fire. My 
timidity was increased by the fact that 
many were observing me and that my 
appearance seemed to inspire sundry, 
sly remarks. I saw that most of the vil- 
lage boys wore boughten clothes and 
fine boots. I looked down at my own 


leather and was a tower of shame on a 


foundation of greased cowhide. Sally 
| Dunkelberg came in with some other 
girls and pretended not to see me. That 


was the hardest blow I suffered. 


Among the handsome, well-dressed 
boys of the village was Henry Wills— 
the boy who had stolen my watermelon. 
I had never forgiven him for that or for 
The bell 
rang and we marched into the big room, 
while a fat girl with ¢rinkly hair played 
on a melodeon. Henry and another boy 
tried to shove me out of line and a big 
paper wad struck the side of my head 
as we were marching in and after we 
were seated a cross-eyed, freckled girl 
in a red dress made a face at me. 

It was, on the the unhappiest 
day of my life. 
tain Cook’s account of his first day with 
a barbaric tribe on one of the South Sea 
islands. During recess 1 slapped a boy’s 
face for calling me a rabbit and the two 
others who came to help him went away 


whole, 


full of fear and astonishment, for I 
had the strength of a young moose in 
those days. After that they began to 


make friends with me. 


In the noon hour a man came to me in 


| the school yard with a subpoena for the 


examination of Amos Grimshaw and ex- 
plained its meaning. He 


Bishop Perkins, the district attorney, 


would call to see me that evening. 


While I was talking with this man Sal- 
ly passed me walking with another girl 


and said: 
“Hello, Bart!” 
I observed that Henry Wills joined 


street at the 
first pang of 


and walked down the 
Sally. I got my 
then. 


them 


jealousy 


When school was out that 
Mr. Hacket said I could have 
so I set out, 


afternoon 
an hour to 


see the sights of the village, 
feeling very much depressed. My self- 
confidence had vanished. I was home- 
sick and felt terribly alone. I passed 
the jail and stopped and looked at its 
grated windows and thought of Amos 
and wondered if he were really a mur- 
derer. 

I walked toward ghe house of Mr. 


Wright and saw him digging potatoes in 


the garden. I knew that he was my 
friend. 

“Well, Bart, how do you like school?” 
he asked. 


“Not very well,” I answered. 

“Of course not! It’s new to you now, 
and you miss your aunt and uncle. Stick 
to it. You'll make friends and get inter- 
ested before long.” 


“T want to go home,” | declared. 


“Now let’s look at the compass,” he 
suggested. “You're lost for a minute 
and, like all lost people, you’re heading 
the wrong way. Don’t be misled by 


selfishness. Forget what you want to do 
and think of what we want you to do. 
We want you to make a man of yourself. 
You must do it for the sake of those 
dear people who have done so much for 
you. The needle points toward the 
schoolhouse yonder.” 


(Continued next week) 


also said tHat | 


“My embrace is the tenderer of the 
two,” the latter laughed with a look at 
his hands. 

He recognized me and seized my two 
hands and shook them as he said 

“Upon my word, here is my friend | 
| Bart. I was not looking for you here.’ 

He put his hand on my head, now 
higher than his shoulder, ang said: “I 
was not looking for you here.” 

He moved his hand down some inches 





It reminded me of Cap- | 

















Expansion 


A million new subscribers were linked to the 
Bell System during the past two years—put- 
ting into operation a million new routes of talk, 
and a corresponding increase in all intervening 
facilities such as switchboards, cable and long 
distance lines. 


No other country is so well equipped as the 
United States for telephone communication. 
Yet, because of this—because the telephone is 
so useful—the demand for service keeps grow- 


ing greater. 


The growth of telephone demand in the 
United States is greater than the growth of 


population. 


It is an intensive growth. An in- 


creasing percentage of the population is seeking 


telephone service. 


The Bell System is providing for more in- 
vestment, further technical achievement, more 
wires, switchboards and stations—and more 


subscribers. 
best service. 


The American people require the 
The best service means the most 


comprehensive service, not only for the neces- 
sities of to-day, but for the necessities of the 


future. 





toward Better Service 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








SEND NO MONEY 
for these AUTOMATICS 


am) 





$25 MILITARY 
MOI IEL 

\ man’s gun, built 

for hard service, 

32 Shoots 10 quick shots 


32 cal. 
hard and straight. Blue steel 







“pr td ascaeearen No. 144. 
eg. value, $25, 

on _Aittgeecedeie $12.75 
\lso .25 cal., 7-shot, small, 


accurate, reliable, safety, 
ue steel, checkered grips. 


66, value $22.00. NOW. / $9.75 
All our guns shoot Standard American 
Ammunition. All guns guaranteed new. 
Order one of these specials now. 
Limited supply. Send cash or money or- 


No. 





der, or if you prefer—SEND NO MONEY. 
Pay postman on arrival, 
Examine me senanciae care fully and if not 
as represented just return it and get your 
MONEY BAC CK. = 


REPUBLIC TRADING CO. 








150 Nassau St., Dept. 193, New York 








GENUINE 
GERMAN 


MAUSER =: 


Latest model 9 shot 
automatic. Shoots 
Stan lard cartridges — 
lies ‘iat in the pocket— 







Halt 
yo ver 


95 


Worlds famous Luger 28 

30cal $21.95—Hand cal. 

Ejector Revolver 

swioz out cylinder 33 32 cal.$13.98 
cal. $16.95. 38 cal. $17.95. ail brand, new latest 


Int _— 
mode!s guaranteed genuine import 


on” Delivery SND NO MONEY 


on Delivery 


plus postage. ] 








Satisfaction Quaraneed or refundea, 
25 cal. Blue & tone vee a A - tic—32 cal. 
$ $10.45 — Officers auto: 3 safeties, 
25 cae $11. 11.95 military Trench Aute- 
ot, extra magazine 
nee, $ii.65.— Importei Top ‘Break 

cal. $8.65, 38 cal Be .2e. 


BARGAIN 
Fine Serge Pants 




















é 

SEND NO MONEY 
Here is one of the biggest 
values offered. to readers of 
this paper. Will send this 
splendid pair of serge pants 
and with it this fine sweater 
—without asking for one cent 
with the order. PANTS are 
made of extra quality blue 
serge, well tailored in every 
way. Extra heavy pocketing, 
all seams eerged, no raw edges, 
bar tacl:ing, strong belt stra 
Waist 30 to 44 inches, inside 
seam ler.gth 30 to 36 inches. Be 
sure to give inseam length. 
SWEATER is made in the pop- 
ular Shaker Knit, of commercial 
wool yarn, V-neck style. COLOR 
~—Khaki. SIZES—36 to 46. 
ORDER THIS BARGAIN NOW 
Just send your name and address, 
giving sizes wanted. We'll cond 

th pants and oe by parcel 


post prepaid. ay mailman 


26C93 


HOWARD-LUX CO., Dept.26 , Cleveland, O. 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 









BY ONE | IAN. It’s KING OF THE weeee, Saves money and 
Send for FREE ca’ B63 showing low 


ay 
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Trees Bear Early 


Hundreds of our trees are full of bloom in the nursery rows. 
trees mature big, fine nuts in the rows. 
years old from seed before we sell them. 
Only budd 


to bear heavily and pay you a profit. purebred: 


grafted trees mature so early. 


Right now is a fine time to set out your papershell pecan trees 
to their new home and make a rapid growth when spring 
$1,000 per acre has been refused for our pecan orchards. 
this land was bought for $10 per acre. 
than $35 per acre without the pecan trees. 
make your land just as valuable. 


Our early bearing tr 


VARIETIES.—STUART, SUCCESS, SCHLEY, AND BASS PAPERSHELL, 
BEARING, PAPER SHELL PECAN TREES 





Size Each Five Ten 
o2. Eee JS 3 = $ ‘ 

Write for our Free Il- 3-4 Feet ‘ 4. , 
4-5 Feet 1.28 5.75 11.00 
lustrated Booklet. 5.8 Feet 135 650 13.00 
“The Pecan and Its 6-7 Feet 1.50 7.25 14.00 
Culture” Where to Buy 7 Feet to Large 2.00 9.00 16.58 
It—Where to Set It ge 2.50 12.00 22.50 
—How te Plant It— Extra Large 3.50 17.00 30.00 
How to Grow It. Extra Special 4.00 19.00 35.00 


NO ORDERS ACCEPTED FOR LESS THAN 





“Largest Growers of Pecan 


BASS 
Trees in the World.’”’ 


LUMBERTON, MISSISSIPPI! 


Our Bred-up Budded and Grafted Pecan 


Dozens of 
All of the trees are three to five 
In two to five years more they 
will have a root system five to ten years old. At this age they will begin 


Plant Your Papershell Pecan Trees Now! 
the cold bad weather sets in. Trees set now will get well settled and'used 


A few years ago 
Today it would not -bring more 


Our Bred-up Budded and Grafted Pecan Trees Bear Early 


PECAN COMPANY 


ed and 


betore 


sets in 


ees will 


EARLY 


$5 














There is no 
GIFT 


for a Boy, a 
Girl, or a Family ° 
equal to a year of “4 


The Youth's" 
COMmpanion 


“AMERICA’S CITIZEN BUILDER” 
There is purpose, leadership and helpful sug- 
gestion in every page. Hundreds of Short Stories, 
Serial and Group Stories, Current Events, timely 
Editorials, Anecdotes, etc. The Boys’ Pages, Girls’ 
Pages, Family Pages include Baseball, Football, 
Tennis and other sports, and many practical sugges- 
tions for home efficiency and economy. 


THE BIGGEST READING VALUE FOR YOUR FAMILY 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who cuts out this eli d sends 
it with $2.50 for The Youth's Cuateanlon tes 1923 wil veesiee: 








2. All Remaining 1922 Weekly Issues 








THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS 
















1. THE 52 WEEKLY ISSUES OF 1923 
3. The Companion Home Calendar for 1923 



















LIGHT 
XMAS 
TREE 
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or 
Electric 0 
lights, compl 



























, S¢ A DAY - 
for 90 rainy days 


4s the price of a 


cenune FISH BRAND 
REFLEX SLICKER 


28. _S - B cane apccessae oe $3.35 . 
16 a 7 4 oy eAA * comp ete... .. Het i. ome pe 
vights fam eco! compicete......- 45 ‘ 
FREF—1 extra bulb if you send cash or mone; ofier. aroeaezs evcrvanens OW J 5 
RUSH ORDER. State outfit wanted. Include l@c for A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON ? ' 
’ H. ELECTRIC MFG. CO 4 
East 28th Street. flew York City. 4 ium 


ower: 


2S Bp 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Use of Dynamite in 
Blasting Ditches 


By W. B. 


OF 


OR the purpose of straightenin: 
crooked creek channels, the a-tec 


ditch has a definite pli yr 
streams of widely variant characteris- 
tics. Streams having little grad 


pt to be too wet for team work, too 
costly for hand labor and too small a 
job foe machinery, because the ground 
water will be near the surface, and 
forestall the digging of a deep ditch, 
essential for work of this 


which is 
character. Here the ditch may be con- 
structed by the propagated method 


because of the presence of water or 
moist soil, which will be usually found 
in the lower stretches of these streams. 
On the other hand, streams having 
absolutely dry soil conditions suitable 
work are likely to have a 
grade of ten or more feet per mile. 
On such a grade, erosion takes place 
rapidly and flood water will construct 
the ditch if a straight channel is once 
started, and by creating a shorter and 
more direct descent, the velocity 
flow will be increased. Such meander- 
ing channels may be straightened by 


for team 


¢ 
Ot 


planting the explosives deeper and 
farther apart than usual. 

Flat Grade Blasted Ditches 
OME restrictions should be placed 
on the design of blasted ditches. 

Where the grade is less than three 
feet per mile, explosives should be 
placed close enough together and 
heavy enough to remove all earth trom 


banks, 


the ditch, leaving clean uniform 


for no erosion can be depended upon. 


In fact, a small ditch having a grade 
of two feet per mile or less will silt 
up quickly if pot holes are formed, es- 
pecially where lateral ditches empty 


into it. 
Steep Grade Blasted Ditches 
S EROSION of ditch bank 
directly as the fall the stream, 
ditches having a grade of ten feet per 
mile or more, will scour out automati- 


s increases 


ot 


cally, thus causing the desired cross- 
sectional area. This class of construc- 
tion would call for heavy charges of 
dynamite being placed three to jour 


feet apart and five or six feet deep. 
With such extreme spacing, the method 
of priming charges with electric caps 
must be used. The resulting diteh will 
be a series of pot-holes, with loosened 
earth between them, and five or six 
feet to each side. While the result 
will, by no means, be a finished ditch, 
nor will it look to be good construc- 
tion, it is all that is necessary, forthe 
tlood waters will scour this channel, 
under favorable soil conditions, and 
finish the job more economically than 
if the holes were placed closer and the 
electric method used. 

The main consideration in straight- 
ening a stream channel is to have the 
deep narrow ditch, and it should be 
remembered that shallow, wide ditches 
slow down the velocity of the flow, 
while deep narrow ditches increase the 
velocity. Here the idea is to get a 
maximum velocity in order to erode 
the ditch until it has become large 
enough to take care of ordinary ‘ood 
conditions. In the construction of the 
above described ditches, the depth of 
charges should be governed by tlie 
drainage area of the stream and its 
rate of fall, becayge the volume of wa- 
ter, together with the grade of the 
stream determines the power to carry 
eroded materials in suspension. 


1S 


Maintenance 


ATO DITCH should be allowed to ratt 
up with logs, as the logs will catch 
all small rafts and will hold the washk- 
ing soil and the ditch will soon fill in 
at that point; bushes will begin to 
grow and this will hasten the filling in. 
The cost of keeping a ditch free 
from logs and trees is very small if the 
work is done each year, or better still 
the farmer should keep the ditch banks 
free from growing bushes, weeds, etc., 
and if logs begin to raft in they should 
be moved at once. This means a great 
saving in the end. No ditching should 
be done without a maintenance fund. 
We have gone over some of 
the ditches that were made with dyna- 
mite from one to three years ago and 
find that these ditches have not only 
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held up but have increased in 
water carrying capacity, se i 
at the bottom and widening at the bot- 
tom and top, and are ! i 


1€it) wntiorm 
F i 
where the proper maintenance was 
kept up. 


their 
ring out 


Recent Results 
DITCH was recently constructed 
at Millin, Georgia, for malaria con- 
trol, and 3,000 lineal feet were made 
in four days by a crew oi six men and 
one foreman. The cost of cutting, the 
right of way, and constructing the 
ditch completely was at the rate of 
$1,880 per mile; 5,400 cubic yards of 
material were removed at a total cost 
of $0.1974 per cubic yard. 

Similar reports are in hand of ditch. 
ing done with dynamite at Mobile, Ala- 
bama, nalaria control. Also re- 
ports of ditching done with dynamite 
by E. H. Gage, United States Public 
Health Service, Memphis, Tenn; 
ditches constructed for the |. C. RR 
Co., Carbondale, Illinois, Mr. A. F. 
Dappert, Tlinois State Board of Health, 
Carbondale, Illinois, co6perating. 


tar 
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Important Virginia Farm News 

HE Virginia Coéperative Sheep and 

Wool Growers’ Association has sold 
its pooled w to an eastern manu- 
facturer. The price will net the grow- 
ers from 5 cents to 10 cents a pound 


01 


more than that realized at the time 
by those who did not pool. The wool 
was centralized at Alexandria and 


graded by an expert. 
& . aa 
At the breeders consignment aale of 
Virginia Holstein-Friesian Breeders, 
60 Holsteins were sold at auction at 
an average price of $226, and ten timés 
that number could have been disposed 
of, for there were buyers present from’ 
all over the country, anxious to buy 
Virginia bred registered stock. 
* . me 
The next State Corn and Grain 
Show and annual convention of the 
Crop Improvement Association will be 
held in Charlottesville January 25-2, 
The last corn and grain show broke all 
previous records with more than 2 
entries. The Crop Improvement Asso 
ciation now has a total! enrollment of 
800 seed growers, a large proportion of 
whom will attend. 
. = 
During the past year members of a 
coéperative livestock shipping associa- 
tion in Ballard County, Kentucky, 
saved $80 on each of 77 cars of stock | 
sold. Before the association was form- 
ed, it cost stockmen from $1.35 to $175 
per 100 pounds to ship stock. After it 
was formed the cost dropped to 
cents per 100 pounds. The difference 
represents a saving of more than $6,000 | 
io menibers of the association. 


a 


* 





Coiperative Tobacco Association 

Preparing Second Payments 

T A meeting of the directors of the 

Tobacco G-owers’ Association of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, an 
Virginia, held in Raleigh last week, 
arrangements were made for making | 
second advances or payments both in 
Eastern North Carolina and in the Old 
Belt in North Carolina and the Bright 
Belt in Virginia. 

The second advance in Eastern North } 
Carolina is to be made on ali tobacco | 
delivered up to and including Decem- 
ber 1, and these checks will be in the 
hands of growtrs before Christmas 
In each case this advance will be as 
great as the maximum ‘first advance 
for each particular grade of tobacco 
Farmers who sold early and receive 
on any grade of tobacco an amount 
less than the increased amount latef 
allowed on each grade—all such farm- 
ers will now receive enough additional 
to “equalize” their payments. 

In the Old Belt of North Carolina 
and the Bright Belt of Virginia ad 
vances will be made on all tobacco d& 
livered up to and including Decembef 
20, checks to be issued as early as pos 
sible after that date. 

In all these cases these payments 
are made from actual sales of tobacc®, 
and not from! money borrowed. ; 
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Saturday, December 2, 1922 


SURE 


you Want to Wear 


CARHARTT OVERALLS 
















Bet your life you want the best. 
What if you do have to pay a few 
eents more—that’s nothing when you 
remember the long wear, the good, 
soomy, comfortable fit you get in the 
Carhartt. 

Cheap, shoddy Overalls are expens- 
iwe—Carhartt Overalls are money 
savers in the long run. Ask any 
farmer who wears them. 





Hamilton Carhartt, 
Atlanta, Georgia, 


Please send me samples and prices of your 
Carhartt Overalls made from your t 
Master Cloth, also prices of Carhartt Work 
Gloves. 

I will appreciate the Farm, Stock and os 
Account Book. 





Great Bis Stylish 
os nage oS 


a price. 
Don’t Send a Penny ! 
~y few cents oo) Se Bey d sg 


"t buy furs wii t actual inspection. W: 
c) uy Se and wear. Then 





® hsteiniainionns Mail 
Order Co. 

Dept. 1757, cmcace 

s.. 








BOLL WEEVIL INSURANCE 
uate ts a — on cotton ding tk ye of 
ewest theories i: garding the culture of cotton. 
“THICKER THAN £-SPACING,” a distinct new 
Method of growing om under Dol weevil conditions 
without the use of poison, and “The Limit of Cotton 
Spacing,” together with 10 photographs, and instruc- 
tions for cultivation. Increase your yield of lint cot- 
on per acre, and lower cost of production. Make your 
eotton 10 or 15 days earlier by proper seed selection. 
arn how to grow cotton without chopping. An 
Arkansas planter made 2,200 Ibs., per acre by my 
PLAN. Send $1 for my Book. 











Dehorn with the Keystone 


Dehorn your cattle in 

the modern human 2 

way. No ing —‘a 

Single stroke does the 
work. horned cows 

and steers are gentler and safer, 

The Keystone is sold on a money-back 
narantee. We also make coed 





Hl Staffs. Write for cire 
JAS. SCULLY 
Box 108 Pomeroy, Pa. 












The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


Artificial Daylight in Poultry House 
Means More Profit 


RTIFICIAL lighting in the poul- 
try house has long since passed 


the experimental stage, especially 











in the Pacific Coast states, where the 
system is now very generally used, it 
was first introduced 
about 1908. In 
Canada it was even 
back of that time 
used by a poultry- 


man who accident- 
ally found that hens 
roosting ina stable, 
where lanterns 
were hung at an 
early hour to allow 
of early feeding of 
work horses, soon 
heavily as during 
the summer months, while hens in an 
adjoining barn, where common day- 
light hours were used for stock feed- 
ing, laid at the common low winter 
rate. 

The whole question upon which this 
new system is based, is very simple. It 
is, the ability of a laying hen to con- 
sume and digest a sufficient quantity 
of food during the hours of light with- 
in which it can work, to first provide 
for her maintenance, and then, from 
any surplus, produce eggs. 





MR ROTHPLETZ 


began laying as 


The transition from the long hours 
of daylight in summer, varying ac- 
cording to latitude, but averaging in 
the United States about 15 to 16 
hours, to 8 or 9 hours of darkness, to 
the other extreme of 9 hours of day 

geht and 15 hours of darkness, is ernie 
val, but its results are marked—as the 
hours of daylight are reduced so is the 
production of eggs 

Careful yearly tests at a prominent 
university, using hens and pullets sep- 
arately, 25 of each, with check pens of 
equal numbers, show the beneficial re- 
sults of illumination. During this test, 
lights were turned on at 6:00 o'clock, a. 
m., until daylight, and from twilight 
until 9:00 p. m. In other tests, we note 
the morning lighting begins as early in 


some cases as 4:00 a. m., and it would 
seem, from the various records exam- 
ined that the early morning lighting 


> 


is preferred, the hens even by 3:00 
a. m. usually having empty crops. The 
table below shows results of the tests: 
PERCENTAGE EGG PRODUCTION. WITH 
AND WITHOUT ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS 


























Hens Pullets 

= = 

ot ak a eo 

= | = ae) 

lof @ I o 

mt 1 Al wl Az 

From Nov. 28 to Dec. 25..| 2.3] 1.7] 36.5| 22.4 
From Dec. % to Jan. 2...) 36.0} 5.0} 54.2) 23.1 
From Jan. 25 to Feb. 20.. 36.0} 18.0) 54.4) 31.8 
From Feb. 21 to Mar. 7.. 46.5) 31.3] 60.0) 49.7 
From Mar. 8 to Mar. 20.. 46.5) 31.3] 60.0) 63.0 
From Mar. 21 to April 20..| 53.0] 54.6] 60.0] 55.5 
From April 21 to May 15..| 53.9} 58.8) 55.3} 55.5 
Front May 16 to May 30..| 51.1] 54.6} 43.8} 38.5 
From June 1 to June 13..} 51.1] 54.6] 43.8] 38.5 
From Junc 14 to June 27..| 42.0} 46.1] 36.2) 32.6 
From June 28 to July 25..} 43.1] 43.0) 34.8} 27.0 
From fuly 26 to Aug. 8...} 43.1] 43.0] 26.2] 17.3 
From Aug. 9 to Aug. 22...| 43.1] 43.0] 16.4] 9.2 
From Aug. 23 to Sept. 19..| 29.3) 33.0] 28.4] 7.7 
From Sept. 20 to Oct. 3..| 21.4)11.09} 28.4] 7.7 
From Oct. 4 to Oct. 31 | 27.2| 4.00) 28.4] 7.7 





The effects of adding artificial lights 
are usually not noticeable until after 
the tenth day. A chart showing the 
egg production curve at a prominent 
egg plant, following the use of lights, 
shows that 875 hens, one, two, and 
three-year-olds, laid in November and 
December, up to November 17, without 
lights, practically no eggs. Lights 
were turned on November 18, and the 
yield for five days was about 10 per 
day, increasing to 20 by the 27th, 48 
on the 28th, 78 the 29th and then jump- 
ed rapidly to 470 by December 10. 


The two most important points to 
be noticed from the table above (and 
all tests we find records of show the 
same) are the material increase of 
production from the use of lights dur- 
ing the months of general low produc- 
tion, and that while non-illuminated 
flocks give good average summer pro- 
duction—when prices are low—the 
birds in the illuminated houses keep 
fairly well up in summer production 
and their annual total is much larger, 
showing that the increased winter 
production is not unnatural and has no 
injurious effects. 


(Continued next week.) 
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A Ford Sedan 
AFord Touring Car 


Will Be Given Away 
February 28th, 1923 


February 28th, I am going to give a new Ford 
Sedan and a Ford Touring Car to two people 
who are prompt and energetic in following my 
instructions. If you live in the country or in 
o small town you will have an opportunity of 
owning one of these spiendid cars by answer- 
ing this ad today. Send no money. 


Thousands of Dollars Given 


Ip Prizes and Commissions 
Ford Sedan—Ilst Grand Prize 
Ford Touring Car—2nd Pao Prize, 
Cabinet Phonograph—3rd Grand Prize, 
and 22 other grand prises, such as Gold 
Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bicyclee, 


the 








Write Me Quick 







etc. Thonsands of dollars in casb rewards, 
(Prizes duplicated in case of .) 

Every one taking an active part in thie con 
test will be well paid in cash, whether or not 
he wins one of the Fords or one of the other 


Grand Prizes. Just your pame and a 
with five or more faces correctly marked in the 
picture below, starts everything. Act quick. 


° e 
Surprise Gift Package 

Mail the covpon today sure. I will send you a 

Surprise Gift Package, without cost, together 

with full instructions telling all about bow 





cee eee eee ee ee Cut Out and Mail Coupon Today:eeecanu eee 88 oO 


FIND FIVE FACES—GET 1000 VOTES 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See 
how many you can find. Some are looking right at 
you, 
down anil every way. 
a pencil, 


me now. 
faces I will enter you in this contest and credit you 
with 1,000 votes and send you a) ed Gift Package. 
Send me this conpon today 8 

D. W. BEACH, Contest Manager, 

FARM LIFE, Dept. 8112 Spencer, Indiana. 

Dear Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If cor- 
rect, enter me in your Grand Prize subscription con- 
test with a 
carse—send full 


you can get one of the cara, 


AND SURPRISE GIFT PACKAGE 


some turned sidewise. You will find them upside 
Mark each face you find with 
write your name and address plainly on 
lines below, clip out this coupen and mail te 
If you find as many as five of the hidden 


redit of 1,000 votes. 1 want one of these 
particulars and Surprise Gift Package, 


Tere eee rere ree re ee PoeeeE PE COETOCOCOCOOOOOO. I 


eee eee ee ee eee ee eee) Cee ew eeeeeeeeeeeeee 














BIGGER HATCHES 


W hy iose money? Safeguard your batching profite by 
depending upon a modern Simplicity Incubator that 
gives bigger hatches of stronger chicks. 60,000 other 
successful poultrymen use the Simplicity. Easily op- 
perated, Embodies the latest scientific improvements. 


SIMPLICITY INCUBATORS 


Made in five 
sizes 50-450 
eggs. Lowey 
in price. 


FREE. Write 
¥ today for ji- 
hustratedbook 
of hatching 
secrete and 
— nearest dealer. Book is well worth a postal. 


IMPLICITY INCUBATOR CO. 
131 A Street Indianapolis, Ind, 























THE ART OF TRAPPING MINK 


And Other Fur Animals ts Explained by 2 

Noted Southern Trapper of Long Ex 
Gives the most successful methods for Trapping 
Mink, Coon, Skunk, Opossum and other fur ani- 
mals. Tells how to make scents and decoys that 
jure animais to traps. This book reveals the real 
“Art” of Trapping as known only by expert trap- 
pers. Your money back if not satisfied. 

BY MAIL, PRICE $1. 

J. K. CONNER, Route 3, GORDO, ALA. 





GREAT BOOK aaErEE 


about _ 
Poultry Me sing 


Fations used by coummnerel egg farms. 


If you want your flock to PRODUCE 
ou must have thia book 


Sent 
Sere 


] Nontrateg. 
POULTRY TRIBUNE, Dept. 28 























Don’t Cheat Your Boy! 


Your are cheating your Boys and Girls if you do not provide good literature 
and magazines and encourage your children to read them. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is 
my boyhood days. 


The Progressive Farmer......... 


Only 


them to earn their subscription. 





DO: Sister and I could hardly wait for its weekly visit. 
Realizing how much this splendid paper means to boys and girls, we are 
happy to have a good clubbing rate for our friends. 


The Youth’s Companion subscription price is..............$258 a year 
Sinioees jae ssecceesecsees $100 @ yoar 


Club No. Y. C. Both ‘Papers 1 Year Each 


Or we give a year’s subscription to The Youth’s Companion as a reward 
ior a club of only four subscription to The Progressive Farmer. 
will enable every boy or girl to have The Youth’s Companion, so encourage 


ee ate oe ee sia 


Manager Subscription Department. 








one of the happy rememberances of 


$2.95 


This 
































Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


» Number or Amount Counts as a Word 


Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. 
what edition you wish to use. 


LIVESTOCK 


























~~ PET STOCK 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








ubeeistered White Collie Pups 





Purebred Berkshires. 4 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, = va 














> Female Bull Dog pape 











12-weeks Re gistered Berkshire — s- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 











Registered Berkshire-—Boars and gilts ready for ser- 


= AND PLANTS _ 


Full- ‘blood Brindled English 

















DUROC-JERSEYS 
Indian Creek Duroc Farm, 





Duroc eA ages. 
change for shot gun of eaual vaine.” 
Blacksburg, Virginia. 








Outstanding senee -Jersey Boar P ae inner at V ir- 
val P Special—Police Pups- 











enue Sanat ae IONS 











MISCELLANEOUS 


One ‘Pure ‘bred Duroe 

















“POULTRY AND DEGCS 


ne Charleston W akefl ki 








ie—Splendid sD ring kilts, high backed, 








of the gre atest sons of 


King. Fannie’s Orion, ) C 
Je are breeding these gilts to 


Great Orion Sensation. Twin Holly, Poultry Farm, 











ad, expecting to get enough future si Barco Ww 008 8 q 
son’s Poultry Farm, Fountain, 








A few good spring boars, 









































Re liable Prant Fi arms, 


~~ 9 Varieties of. “wT and 
sae Onions—Sent | », 1,6 
$9 + ; 





Belgrade Poultry lume. 








50 yr Heponkire Pigs—F rom u to 8 weeks old, ~ it 
F chicks and hatching 








a ene cemar’, . , Bermuda Onion Plants 
ne Hampshire Pigs + 0, L: ,000 p oO te 


months old, fine condition, pero Bn 























Sold at een low pric e. 


Hampshires of a sows and gilts, 
East Virginia Plant Farm, 


breeding and individuality. 
hog cholera immuned and registered 


Cockerels—February 

strong vigorous birds, i 

 Dixenia Poultry Farm, 
ya. 








Maple Grove "Farm, 














~?p ure! bred “Hexiotored 
One boar ‘that is reviaterd and Hite 
first cheek for $40 gets him. 





Two bred gilts that 
25, mained 4 or expressed. 





: s, € 3 
weeks, are entitled to certificates, $10 ea Mating list and prices on re- 


Roberts Poultry Farm 





champion that sold for $10,000 in lente leadins varieties, 














Ethel Rogers, Free- 





vette Winning Buff Orpingtons. 
Va 





3 ) al 
C. Reristered Sows, ~Butt Orpingtons—1 Best yet. 
ox 27, Robersonville, N. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Extreme oie = Poland-China Bg 

















- Crystal Ww nite Orpington Chickens— Frost-proof Cabbage Plants 


Wakefield, gon and “ — 
9 











Write for prices and 
N. C. 





—Charleston and to w akefield, 
and Bermuda Onion—500, 








Flat Dutch Cospen® 
25: 


Quality I Plant Farm, 


Send No Money—To prove our 
bage Plants will please you, will s hip : 
250, 50c; 500, 75c; Le. $1.2 25. 
man when plants arrive. 





ok = Poland-Chinas— 2% “Months old, RS 








and ‘Timm’s Model J 





20 ar White Orpington Cockere 
i Ir 





~ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

















Suzandra herd bull, young bulls, all registered Aber- Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— “Teasing varieties aw 
y ai 5 5 po 500, $1; 1,000 





“Cook's > Butt “Orpingtons — 
: ens, $2 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


King’s Early and Wannamaker Cleveland Cottos 
Seed fc Sale. Hall & Savage, Greenville C, 

- a. 

King 29 Cotton Seed Best “under boll weevil come 
ditions County Agent Thrash, Rutherfordton, N 








Early Imp oved Cottor 
f we al 


30 days. Write * today or 








Lavonia, Ga 
i Hal f Seed—Pure, sound, clean 
t1 bushel guaranteed if you 
t ds n will beat the weevil, write 
for our free booklet Bros., Luray, Tenn 
Write for Prices on Our Carolina Special War na 
maker, Cleveland and Cook’s Re-improved Cotton Seed 


These are oe irs 1e and tested varieties. We can algo 
furnish ve ber-49 Stavle seed. Georgia Carolina Seed 
Co., Gaffn a. Ge 














FL OWERS 
Rooted Cape Jesmir ~tpaid. Cash order 
Mrs. Chas. Craddock, g teed Sng x. C Route 2. 
HEDGES 
Hedge ants- Amoor River Privet 1- ~year, , branchy, 
$2; 2 years, very bushy, $3, $4, $5; select, *, per 100¢ 





delivered. "Wrarnreen Nurseries, Conway, 8. 

KUDZU 

Kudzu Plants for Sale. RK. L. Folmar, Troy, Ala, 
Route 7. 











PEANUTS 
Selected Peanuts—For seed or ~ roasting. . Famous 
Alabama Runners at $5 100 Ibs., F. O. B. Enterprise 
Cash with order. No order accepted for less. Goff- 
Hutchison Merc. Co. _{Ine, $50,000), Enterprise, Ala 
PEAS 
Cowpea Crop Very Short This Year—Buy early, save 
money. All new crop. Irons, Brabhams, Whippoor- 


will, $2.50; mixed, $2.40. Freight ot a bushels or 
more. Cash. Olin J. Salley, Salley, 8. 











We Are Large Shippers of Cowpeas—In car lots and 
less. We maintain warehouses here and at Atlanta, 
Ga., which insures prompt service with lowest freight 
rates. W oe for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co.,, 
Gaffney, Ss 


Cowr —Prices low now; certainly “higher later. 
Irons, ys and Brabhams, $1.75 per bushel; Whip- 
poorwills and Mixed, $1.65 per bushel. All F. oO. B. 
here. Satisfaction guaranteed. See our Velvet Beaa 
Feed ad on this page. Epting Distributing Company, 
Leesville, _ 8. Cc. 
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~ PECANS _ 


Plant Pecans for Profit—In 10 years a 10-acre grove 
should be the most profitable portion of your farm. We 
specialize in Stuart, Schley and Success Pecans, as 
best for the South. Our trees are sturdy, resistant 
to disease and long-lived. Arrange now for fall plant- 
ing. Write for folder giving full information and 
prices. Harlan Farms Nursery, Pecan Specialists, 
Lockhart, Alabama. 





RYE 
Abruzzi Rye--$1.60 bushel. Nubbin Ridge Farm, 
Climax, N. C. 








STRAWBERRIES 


Lady Thompson Strawberry he ar 000, $3; 500, 
$2. Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, N, 


Best Varieties Strawberries—200, i 00, $2; 1,000, 
$3.50. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 


Strawberry Plants—Progressive Everbearing — $1. 
100; $6.50 1,000. Rosebank Nursery, Winchester 
Tennessee 


Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants—Best for 
South. $1.50 100, postpaid. Murray Plant Farm, 
Selma, Ala. 

Strawberry Plants—Lady Thompson, Bubach and 
Excelsior—40c 100; $3 1,000. H, A. Bolick, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 


Strawberry Plants—Purebred, all standard varieties. 
$4.50 per 1,000; $2.75 for 500; 95¢ a 100. Buxton 
White Seed Company, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Cabbage Plants, Strawberry Plants, Fig Bushes, 
Cowpeas, ete.—Write for prices. Hickory Seed Com- 
pany, Hickory, N. C. 

Alfalfa, $6.50 bushel; Sudan, $5; Orchard grass, 
$1.75: Bluegrass, $4; Red clover, $11; Sweet clover, 
$5.50; Grimm alfalfa, $18; Timothy, $3; Cane seed, $2 
We ship from several warehouses and save you freight. 
We refund money if seeds are not satisfactory. Meier 
Seed Company, Salina, Kansas. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Can Save You Money on Fruit Trees—Write for cat- 
alog. Fruitland Nurseries, Desk B, Augusta, Ga. 

Complete Line Fruit Trees, Vines, Plants, Etc.— 
Superior quality. Minimum prices. Write for catalog. 
Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. 

Fruit Trees — Greatly Reduced Prices — Direct to 
planters; no agents. Peaches, apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, ss 
Ornamental trees, vines, and shrubs. 64-1 
catalog. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, “Cleveland, 
Tennessee. 

Free—Send for Free Book on Hardy Trees, Plants, 
Shrubs, Vines and Seed—From the heart of the 
Ozarks. Ideal for reference. Lists hundreds of varie- 
ties at low prices; directions for planting; special 
offers, etc. Book free. Write today. Arkansas Seed 
& Nursery Company, Dept. L2, Fayetteville, Ark. 


















































For Sale—One Yearling Registered Guernsey Bull— PLYMOUTH ROCKS ope Tost — Cabbage” 


Ww hite Rock Cockerels iP oorman’s so A 
N 





Plant direct “from experienced grower 
to orders insures satisfaction. 
c. 





ie s 5 Strain w hite 1 
Belgrade Poultry Som 





» Plants—Leading varieties. 





Rocks— Y a coc xs, 


1 Bull—Exceedingly well Satisfaction guaranteed. 
8. C. 











ae | Bod *k Coc ke re Is. =~" 
thompson’ s atrains. H 

4 Succession and Flat Dutch—300, 
; 10,000, $7.50, mailed 





y Bred Young Holstein 





Absolute — or money re 
Wholesale Plant Co., i ? 











Jersey Bulls—Ready for service; "Barred ao eee eh oon tar 

5 Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, ‘ 
$1.50, mailed prep aid. de. iy boo” $12.50 
Largest and oldest plant growers in Virginia. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed, 
Tidewater Plant Company, 








RHODE TSLAND REDS 
Pure Harold Tompkins eas ome S = 





" Herd. ‘absolutely clean and 





Frostproof Wakefields, 
Dutch Also —— Wax and White Re muda Onions 
re veived — ren eee, 





ber of Resistered ine 
Bull " Calves—Line- bred Nobles, from > gs of Meri 


Early ante} Dark 8. 
8S. Accredited herd. 3 to 


. Rhode Island Red Cock- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Ss. om 
Cc. 








f ; 16,000, $9. 
Thomasville Plant Co., 





for te —— purpose Red 














For Sale Pigs and 


We “ae 200 = 300 feeder pies weighing ‘from 65 —_—_——_ 7 

i i Catawba Creamery Co., WYANDOTTES 

Ww yandotte Cockerels—$3.50 
Vv 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS 




















from prize winning pines erik pemnenebio jamaar. 








dg Cotton Seeds i nner 








Zora Wagstaff, Skip- Early King Boll eae Smasher Cotton 
p. 


~ For Sale—Purebred Registered Spotted Poland-China 
One registered extra fine Holstein 
One registered Holstein heifer, 


"Pea fowls Wanted—State price. 
sows, gilts and pigs. ra. 











Seed for Sale—Nice select Cleveland, Cook, 
King, Simpkins and Poole’s Barly B: 


Proprietor, Evergreen 
, Ro Car lots a specialty. 


For Sale—45 Bourbon Red a ny inane breeders. 


Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, Elliot 8, Pool, Clayton, N. C. 


Poultry ‘oan. Cresweil, 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Buy Farm—Reduced Price. Joel Layton, Dunn, 
North Carolina. 

For Rent—Four-horse Farm—With or without team; 
good land, good houses; one mile from Raleigh. Ref- 
erence required. T. B. Parker, Raleigh, N. C 

250 Acres—One million feet pine timber; 3 tenant 
houses; water, pastures, barns; near Henderson; 3 
miles of a railroad station, Apply Box 21, Louisburg, 
North Carolina. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


I will Offer 481 Acres Fertile Land for 30 Days—%6 
acre; 100 cleared; no buildings. Route 2, Box 23, 


Andrews, 8 
VIRGINIA 

Land Buyers—Send for Bulletin. Box 9, Emporia 
Virginia 

Virginia Farms Cheap—Easy terms. Charlie Wit- 
mer, Crewe, Virginia. 

No Boll Weevil in Greensville County, Va. -Write 
me for sacrifice price on my 194%4-acres plantation in 
Bright Tobacco Belt. Will Cannon, North Emporia, 
Virginia. 

165 Acres—Good buildings; fine tobacco farm; 6 
miles Farmville, improved road; $50 acre, easy terms 
46 Acres, near Farmville, unimproved, cheap, easy 
terms. Wills, Owner, Farmville, Va. 

$4,000, for Price, Buys One of Best and Most Produc 
tive Dairy Farms in Section—109 Acres—90 acres are 
cleared and under fence. Stalls for 10 cows; silo, ete 
Buildings insured $2,500. Suitable general farming. 
One mile station. Unusual bargain. F, L. Harris 
Company, Charlottesville, Va. 


OTHER STATES 


Florida — General Farming, Trucking and Fruit 
Lands—City Homes, Lots—Now’s time to buy. Many 
these withdrawn January. Necessary — farming 
early here. G. C. Sherrill, Archer, Fla 


30 Acres—Furnished house; 450 orange trees; auto- 
mobile; tools; potatoes, corn, rice, peas, velvet beans 
included; good incometruck ‘and fruit; pleasant year- 
round home in land of sunshine and flowers; close 
railroad town; tillage, woodland: orange grove, pears. 
grapefruit, tangerines, figs, grapes, lemons, pecans. 
guavas, bananas, etc.; good 5-room house, fireplace; 
oak shade; barn, garage, poultry house.- Owner un- 
able operate, $3,400 takes all, part cash. Photo and 
details thi and 40-acre coutpoee lakeside fruit farm. 
only $900, page 29 I}lus. Coteing 1 ,200 Bargains. Copy 
free. Strout Farm Agency, 0 G E Graham Blig.. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 



















































































Saturday, December 2, 1922 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 

OTHER STATES 
To Livestock Men and Daitymen:—I have been buy- 


lands, in the Black Belt of Alabama, for the past 
ms alfa iands. 








mar! thi 
homes and flowing wells of pure ar le 
few large tracts, with excellent railroad location, suit- 
able for sub-division into = Sane, : — cut = 
cs any ‘.- we aatane purehaser desires from 
A 6 tract, with about 20,000, feet 
a ef merchant able ‘oben with railroad 
& for'4 miles.' Livesteck men, come down and see this 
See our fields of alf 


6 Section alfa, clover 
aad corn, and our many C44 and Jegumes. See 
fat cattle and dairy herds and cr and sheep 
and hogs, and you vinced, Buy direct f 
tbe a = ome all Ly egy Livestock men 
and here from 26 different 
anes oft of the U Union. ame aeriatanen furnished as 


ence Bae comers. C, Owner, Demopo- 
. Ala., ice- President R.. al National Bank 


fin 
Demopolis, Alabama, Correspondence | invited, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


““Men, Boye Over 17—Become Railway Mai! Clerke— 
35 month. List positions free. Franklin Institute, 
t. L141, Roghester, N. Y. 


Learn at Home or School— Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
—On credit. Position guaranteed. Edwards Business 
@ollege, Winston, N. C., and High Point, N. C. 


All Men, 'Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, _ Willing wb 


are 




















Accept Govérnment Positions—$117-$190, eling or 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. ‘ous, imme- 
diately. kc Ta 

Earr $110 to $250 Monthly, Expenses Paid, as Rail- 


way Traffic Inspector—Position guaranteed after three 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Selt Mendets, a 
Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in ali uten- 
sils. Sample package free, Collette Mig. Co., Dept. 
701 Ams: Amsterdam, N.* Y- 

Agents 200 per cent. Profit 
Something new; eells like wikifire Carry right in 

‘ket. Write at once for free sample. Albert Mills, 

anager, 7832 American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SALESMEN 
Cigar Salesman Wanted—$225 month and 








Wonderfu) little articla 











TOBACCO 
Leaf 3 Bs. chewing or 5 Iba. 
amok ng tpaid. Pipe free. Clements Tobacco 


ation, *Hawesville, Ky. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Ds. 
Ihs..$3. Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10 Ihs., $2; 2 
$3.50. Pay when received. Tobaceo Growers’ Union, 
Paducah, Ky. 











VINEGAR 





Experience unnecessary. Send addressed stamped en- 
velope for full information, National Cigar Co., High 
Point, N. C. 


Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profitable, 
work. Good side line for farmers, te 
Permanent job fer good workers. Write today for 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





leasant, steady 
ere and others. 


lL. E. Harrison, Dublin, Ga—Vinegar—White and 
red, 50-gallon barrel, ljc gallon. 





€23) 1021 
|— BE AN AUCTIONEER —| 


Earn from $10 to $500 Per Day 


Send for hy EE Illustrated Catalog of Rep- 
pert’s Schoo! Auctioneering, Livestock Judging, 
and Pedigree Stody. 


TEAM OPENS DECEMBER 2 
Decatur, ind 











NEXT 
REPPERT’S SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
Bex 29, jane 











PUREBRED 





LIVESTOCK 








Ambitious Men—Write today for attractive proposi- 
tion, selling subscriptions to America’s most popular 
Pay and sportsman’s magazines. Quick sales. 

rofits. Pleasant work. Digest Publishing Co., 
9638 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


We Want Men and Women—Who are desfrous of 
making $25 to $200 per week clear profit from the start 
in @ Permanent business of their own. Mitchell's Magic 
Marvel Washing Compound washes clothes tlessly 
clean in 10 to 15 minutes. One hundred other uses in 
every home. Nothing else like it Nature's mightiest 
cleanser. Contains no lye, lime, acid or wax. 
samples make sales easy. Enormous repeat —_. 300 
per cent profit. Exclusive territory. We arantee 
sale of every package. Two other Might sellers” and 
sure repeaters give our agents the fastest selling line in 
the eountry. No capital or experience required. Baker, 
Ohio, made $600 last month. You can do as well. 
Send for free sample and proof. L. Mitchell & Co., 
Desk 98, 1302-1314 B. @let, Chieago, Il. 


- MACHINERY 


ROR RRR ener 
Saw Mills for Fordsons, Shingle Mills, Water Wheels. 
A A - DeLoach Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Por Sale—Underwood Typewriter. ‘No. “4—Excelient 
condition, $20. Robt. Parsons, Townsend, Va. 


Electric Light Plant—With wire ard fixtures; $100. 
100-gallon automatic pressure tank, $50. J. Dudley 
Woodard, Emporia, Va. 
















































































40 Head 


TION, granddaughters of 
TOP COL. and others. 


boars in any one herd in the South. 





JORDAN BROTHERS’ 


ANNUAL BRED SOW SALE 
Thursday, Dec. 14th, 1922 


Outstanding Good Young SOWS and 
GILTS, especially selected for this Sale=-40) 
Including Our Entire Show Herd of JORDAN’S WONDER Gitts, Tried 


Sows by ORION CHERRY KING JR., daughters of ROYAL SENSA- 
GREAT ORION SENSATION, 


This Great Collection of Females are bred for early spring litters to the 
world’s famous show and breeding boar ULTIMUS, and the twice grand 
champion of North Carolina, JORDAN’S W ONDER, the greatest pair of 


For Sale Catalog or Any Further Information, Write 


WALT’S 


McCULLERS; N. C. 






























































months’ spare-time study or money refunded. Excel- Farm Machinery—Saerifice Sale—Small stock Mar- 
Jent opportunities. Write for Free Booklet G-92, Stand. tin  Ditcher-Terracer, Model B; practical size, $35 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. each, cash. T. M. Boaz, Calhoun, Ga. 
Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Edgers, Planers, Wood 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED Saws, Engines, Corn Mills, Y te for prices and JORDAN BROS 
ARR be, ween literature. DeLoach Milt Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. ” 
Wanted dorm, and Dees Hands. Atwood Stock Corn Mitis- Top runner using the famous Moore 
Form, Winston-Salem, N. County grit, makes the best grade table meal. Write 
———_—_—— a Eo ———————————= {oF aepegeies. Carolina Millstone Company, Came- 
Wanted=A Dairyman ‘Who understands feeding, ron, N. C 
and the care and production of clean milk. State BERKSHIRES | 
wages wanted. E. A. Pember, New Bern, N. C. we “ © tens RP PPI ws rte 
Wanted — Tobacco and Cotton Farmer: Who can MISCELLANEOUS 
» g€ P arge orse fary teasonat PLOPILL LPG 
rent. Reference take cna ee, agonal? “For. Sale—Real Home-knit All-wool Socks—Color, REAL 
: Tin Mo Oxford, 95 cents a pair. Mary Kaiser, Lexington, 
Wanted tiood Man—With plenty lah to work a 8. €., Route 2 
hors: ar E ia, Va The lar is avel 
carne a nine anlitatien. a ew , 2 ag g Be «a Detec tive Exc "ellent opportunity ; good pay m . = 
rooms; plenty barna and sheds. ‘The land is adapted he onde Ludwig, 963 Westover Bidg., We have a Senior Yearling Boar 
w cotton, corn, peanuts and tob Made bale eot- b 5 ty 4 - ‘ ) 
ton per acte this year with no soda. The applicant Notes, Claims Collected anywhere in weighing ( August Ist) 75( pounds ; 
must be able to give good recommendation, Apply to harges unless collected. May’s Collection Senior Yearling Sows weighing 
J. C. Lifsey, Emporia, Va. Somerset, Ky 650. and Fall Pigs weighing well 
= Al ne Se JU, 
AGENTS A Wool Knitting Yarns for Sale Direct from - ) es 4 are*P * 
a et . — manufacturer; 95e; $1.85, $1.60 @ pound. Write for over 400 pounds, and all are+Pine 
Ww - nts—Mason Pt pee 4 ae gy oe ang S ~<a samples. Ti. A. Bartlett, Harmony, Maine hurst bred. If you want that kind, 
ashers one Saturday rofits, 0 ene a cu- --- ~ - ijpatabtldehenensbeeneatnemnaianite A > 
‘ free Kstablished 30 years Rus! Co., Johns- - ag At y | eng 18; New wee Coats, $1.98; | we can start you with any age irom 
1, Ohio, Dept. J New o Shirts, 2.5 Overeoats 4,.98-—- Postpaid ve a 
“ap 1 eee —_— Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘Cat 1log free. Clements Cash } pigs to mature d anim: als, and at 
al nt awe Pay Well for Your Spare Sag Bog Store, Hawesville. Ky. very reasona ible prices. 
na eq ve pay ou fo ing e ih ov ° = 7 
ou know ‘everyone shoul ree The Progre ¢ 4 d Christmas—Get your friend a present that is appre- 
@, therefore you will hate ho trouble selling subserip. ciated. Send us $8.50 for the best razor made with PINEHURST FARM, 
tions for us. Write for our liberal cash proposition to free inetructions how to hone it. Charlotte Barber LEONARD TUFTS. Owne 
agents, Address Agency Department, The Progressive College, Charlotte, N. C. ae PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Farmer. BAGS 
$5 to $15 Daily B any. introduc pd New Style soar ~ Bags—Highest prices paid for second-hand. burlap 
=, a a Mus .. ao * a pt nee No i 1 and cotton bags. Freight allowance on large ship- 
C rer Le > req ec Jus show samples, . Jen seri ie fe P we one 
arders. Your pey in advance, We deliver and eollect. me Be. Send description or quotation. Richmond DUROC-JERSEYS 
4 ; Bag Company, Richmond, Va. 
Elegant outfit furnished; all colors and grades, includ SPOR PPP PPP PPE 
ing silks, wool and heathers. Mac-O-Chea Mills Co., CREAM 
Desk 12212, Cincinnati, Ohic —— ——— 
. ee 2 — We Ne ed More Sour Cream—We can use sour cream 
Wanted—District Sales Agenta—To act as exchusive in inlimited quantities the year ‘round. No danger 
dealers. Men who have sold tractors, road machinery in overstocking us at any time. Our financial respon- PREMIER HERD OF 
and supplies to road contractors and municipalities, sibility and reputation for prompt pay is well estab- 
or ex-publie officials, with or without selling experi- lished. A most important point for producers to con- 
ence, given preference. Live sales agents can make sider, Our equipment and facilities for handling ship- 
$5, 000 yearly and upwards on our new 1923 proposi- ments are unequaled anywhere in the Sou Our ser- WILL SELL 
tion. Write today Highway Iron Products Co., vice and prompt pay will please you. Make your - 
Ligonier, Indiana. shipment to us. Catawba Creamery Co., Hickory, N. 2 Show Boars 
CIGARS 
“ ALSO SOME 
Buy Your Cigars Direct—50 Aspirations prepaid, 2 
$1.50. Money back if dissatisfied. Havana Smoke- j I 
house, Homeland, Ga. Choice Gilts and Pigs 
LEGHORNS ho FEED Buy the Best. Priced to Sell, 
vouee eee “ Velvet Bean, Feed ~Pertoct airy ration, ne correctly We showed the Junior Champion 
alanced by Nature, and equa any on the * eae a . 
market. $1.35 per 100 Ibs., or $25 per ton in ton lots. Gilt for Virginia and North Carolina 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Our Line of Special Selected 
SINGLE COMB WHITH LEGHORN COCKERELS 
at $3.50 each are extra fine. 
Best. time to get Choiee Birds is NOW. 
A limited number of YEARLING HENS at 
each. A few hundred Choice PULLETS at $2 
ALABAMA_LEGHORN FARMS CO., 
Ensley, Alabama. 


$1.50 
each. 



















Lay 265 to 301 eggs per year. Winners at 50 shows 
Pullets, hens, males, etc., shipped C.0.D, 
at low prices. Write today for catalog and complet 


Information to the World’s Largest Leghorn Farms. 
B. FERRIS,930ghi08, Gane aariss, 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


eee 


Give it trial. Seed 
Epting Distributing 


Fine for mixing with other feeds, 
our Cowpea ad on this page. 
Company, Leesville, 8. C 


FLOWERS 


~ Flower ers for All Occasions—Shipping orders 6olicited. 
Smith & Sons, Florists, Long Distance Tele- 
Petersburg, Va. 


FRUIT 


Tangerines—Fresh 
eontaining 50 oranges, 








A. G. 


phone, 








from grove. 
10 grape- 


Grapefruit, 
assorted, 


Oranges, 
Fancy box 











fruit, 20 tangerines, 100 kumquats, 1 glass orange 
jelly, $3.90, express paid. Growers’ Fruit Co., Tampa, 
Florida. 
HONEY 

~ Quality “Table _ ‘Honey—12 Ibs., $2.50, postpaid. 
Stover Apiaries, Helena, Ga. 

Delicious White Honey—Quality guaranteed; 10 Ibs., 
$1.65; 60 Ibs., $8.40. J. 0. Hallman, Fargo, Ga 











or ey per cent live and prepeid de- 
live atalog and price jist free for the 
asking. Hateh off each week. 


THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS 
Dept. F-31, Crandall, Ind. 














LOOK!—BABY CHICKS 
i0e and up—Postpaid. 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
A hatch EVERY WEEK al! year. 


Mouth’s FEED FREE with orcer. 
40 Breeds of ¢ ae ke. Select and exhi- 
bition grades atale Stampe 


NABOB S HATCHERIES, 
. 58, Gambler, Ohio. 


apprec ones. 














AUTUMN CHICKS—From My Mountain-grown Pure- 
bred Flocks—Thousands Each Week 


Strong, Quick-growing. Ideal Fall Bri 
Special Low. December Prices—Per 25 100 
Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds $4.00 $7. 50 $14.00 
Brown and White Leghorns...... $3.75 $7.50 $12.00 
Free Cireular. Live Delivers ty Prepaid Parcel. Post. 
Cc. A. NORMAR, Knoxville, Tenn. 








@ bs., $1.25; 13 
Raiph Boswell, 


Pure Palme’ tto Honey—Postpaid, 
Ibs., $2.40. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Wilson, Florida. 


KODAK FINISHING 
~ Kodak Finishing | v9 Mail*-Films developed free, 














Prints, 3e W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
min gham, p amy 

ORANGES 

Florida Oranges — Genuine Peace River Orange 

Sizes run to 2 —. 126s, 1508, 176s, 2008, 250s. Price 
per box, $3, B. Wauchula, Fla. Carter & Harp 
Co., Wa i Bg tia 

PATENTS 
~ Patents— ‘Write today for free instruction book and 


Send sketch or model 
strictly confidential. No 
; my reply special delivery. Reason- 
ynal attention. Clarence O’Brien 
Lawyer, 916 Southern Building, 


Evidence of Conception blank. 
amination and opii ion; 





able 
Registered 
Washington, D. 


terms. t 
Patent 
Cc 





POULTRY FEED 


Write to 
RITCHIE & RAINEY er J. D. ROGERS 
Rt. 4, Petersburg, Va. Waverly, Va. 























= “ 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
SPHCIAL PRICE FOR 30 DAYS on Service Boars 
Bred Sows, Bred Gilts, and Pigs. Purchase price will 
be pokg et ig tranapo ation charges paid both ways 


on any satisfactory. 
Cc. D. MU RPHY, ATKINSON, N. C. 


Big Durocs — Gilts, Sows, Boars 














Speci Prices on Bred Gilte and Sows—$35 to $60 

while they hast. OF either sex. A fow Ser 

vice Boars. Scisser Sensation breeding Dor 

write if yourdon’t want somethiz 1. 

A. C. RHODES. NORTH RIVER, VA. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


OO an 00 0 00 0 OOO’ 


Peter the Second, “That’s Him” | 








Sired by PETER THE er ge 2ND, and out of a 
‘lansizan dam. le 44 ches high, 86 inches 
long, and up on the best set ‘of feet a id legs ever 
under a boar He is a junior yearling, anid 

weighs 675 pounds 

We are Offering SERVICD BOARS, BREA) GILTS 
50 Heal Summer and Fall PIGS by him, 

and out e. our great, royally bred herd of sows. 

sired by IANT BUSTER, CLANSMAN, W’S 

GIANT, CAV ALIER, and, other great boars. 

We have the Best Offering that we have produce 

in our 23 years 1 business. 

GET A SHOW PIG AND GROW HIM OUT. 


L. C. FOUST, JEFFERSON CITY, bear ed 








h Serap—$3 100. Corn, shelled, cracked, meal. 
shells. Robert B. Smith, Nassawadox, Va 


PRINTING 


250 Envelopes— ypes—$1. 10; 500, $1.75, 
Press, _ Bear Creek, N. 


Fish 
Oyster 





Womble 





postpaid. 





‘ re 


~Shingles—Juniper shingles that last a life-time. © 
sell shingles everywhere. D. B, Cox, Hertford, N. ©. 


SYRUP 


prup—In now 85-gallon 
ar Nad 5 ». Townsend, Climax, 








A-1 Georgia 
barreis. 


Write, for price. 





Reg. Big Type Poland-China Hogs 


1 Herd Boar, Western bred, 

6 Ttied Sows, bret for February and March far- 
row, $50 to $75 each, weight 300 to 400 8., 
prolific breeders, 

3-Months-old Pigs, with Dedigrees fevatehed, $10 
each; 40-Ib. meat Pigs, $7.50 ea 
One-third with order, aaaaee Cc @ DB. 

Full deseription given on bred sows upon applica~ 

tion. These hogs are Jumbo, Wonder, and Giant 

Buster breeding. 


4. R. HONEYCUTT, WOODLAWN, VA. 





Georgia. 








_POLAND-CHINAS _ 





. : ‘ 
1 limitei number of PIGS by 
Smooth Bob SMOOTH BOB No. 143275” and 





other noted boars. The best strains of living hogs rep- 
resented in this herd. Send to headquarters and get the 
best, from the oldest and largest herd of Poland-Chinas 
in this State, at one-half Western prices Address 
J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 
“MILLER’S”” Big Type Poland- 
Chinas—Sired by Grand Cham- 
pion Virginia State Fair, 1922. 
Write for literature. Registered 
stock for sale 

Two Herds. Prompt Service. 

. W. . Miller, 





Harrisonburg, .Va. 


O. I. C.’s and HOLSTEINS — 


0. ty Pigs, Gilts, Service Bears 


State and National Prize-winning 
blood. ™ A i ll at pork prices. All stock 
must be ts represen or money nee. 

Write for Circulars and 
x. @ “Bedford, Va. 


| KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding 


© Bicod lines that have made Holstein i 
BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 
ORMSBY Blood of KING SEGIS dominates, 
Large number of yearly records. Ormsby cross now 
being in rrogweee. 
BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRDE from an acered- 
ited herd, where all cows are given yearly 
HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 
JOS. A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, Hollins, Va 
... 




















MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


ee 











PIGS — GILTS—SOWS 
HEIFER—COW 


YBARLING GILTS 
2 Pure Durocs. 
2 Half Hampshire and Essex, farrow Jan. 20 
7 Half Poland- China and Tssex, farrow 
Good mothers. 
second; $22.50, third. 
ade Hampshires and i Poland-China 
sow 3 years old. One grade Duroc, 2 years 
ld; last litters 9 to 11. Priew $30 each. 
Duroc and Essex Shoats, vacci- 
nated, weighing 40 to Bs. $14 choice; 
$13, second; $12, third; $75 for the lot. 
14 Half Hampshire, half 0. I. ©. Pigs 
veoka old, 40 to 50 Bs. $24 pair. 
atf Duroc and half Poiand-China Pigs, 
zame age, weight, and price. 
> Poland-China and Wssex Pigs, 8 weeks old, 
6 choice, $25, or $10 pair; $9 and $8 pair, 
second and third choice 
JERSEY COW AND HEIFER 
1 Grade Jersey Cow, fresh January, 9% 
years old, $50 
Jersey Heifer, fresh in spring, $40. 
Roth kind; ne bad habits. 


J. E. Wiggins, Sunbury, N. C. 










thrifty 


10 


in 














é 





j -—__- 








K. H. SPOONER, 
| 





75 PIGS— FOR SALE —75 PIGS 


25 Chester and Yorkshire Cross—25 Chester and 
Berkshire Cross—25 Poland and shire Cross. 
Barrows, Boars or Sows, 7 to 9 w old, $6 each. 
The development of several years of selective breed~- 
ing and show value of big type registered boars. 
Have the bone, and 1 of purebred; feed 
easy, grow fast, dress high. Shipped on approval ; 
pay ©. O. D. if satisfactory. 
Heference: Waltham National Bank. 
WALTHAM. mass. © 
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The Harvester Company’s 


Newest ‘Tractor 
McCormick-Deering 15-30 


Smooth-running, long-lived, economical! Years ahead of any tractor hereto- 
fore produced! Naturally it remained for the Harvester Company, with 
long time tractor and farm machine experience and great resources, to 
bring out the one great epoch-making farm power value. The McCormick- 
Deering 15-30 stands in a field of its own—the logical choice for the man 
who wants the best in modern-day farm power. 


Ball and Roller Bearings 
at 29 Points 


These dust-proof, quiet-running bearings for long life, economy, full power, and 
relieve the McCormick-Deering 15-30 of operating comfort. 
all excess friction — at drawbar or belt The McCormick-Deering 15-30, like all 
work the power of the 4-cylinder, valve- Fy,rvester tractors, is an all-purpose farm 
in-head, kerosene motor is delivered with- power plant. It is equipped with belt 
out strain or drag. pulley, large steel platform, wide fenders, 
In fact, every unit of the new McCor- throttle governor, adjustable drawbar, re- 
mick-Deering 15-30 has been designed liable brakes, and removable angle lugs, 





THE BEST BETTER 
\t a Western post, a lieutenant, transfer. 
d from Texas, reported for duty. Upon his 
rrival, the commanding officer said: 
‘ 
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“Mr. Bush, I have a letter from your 
former colonel. He tells me that you have 
one weakness, and that is for betting. You 

| must cut that out in this regiment I won’t 
tand for it. Look at me; you couldn't hire 

e to make a wager now. What do you bet 
tbout, anyway?” 











| “I will bet on anything,” said the young- 
| ster. “For example, Colonel, I'll bet you 
twenty-five dollars you have a wart on your 
left shoulder. 

“What?” said the colonels “I'll just take 
that bet.” He pulled off his blouse and his 
top shirt and displayed a shoulder without a 
blemish. “There is no wart there,” he said, 
“You lose; give me the money. I hope this 
will be a lesson for you.” 

Then he put on his shirt, buttoned up his 
blouse and dismissed the young officer. 
Whereupon he sat down-and wrote a letter 
to the colonel in Texas. 

“Just as you wrote me, this youngster 
wasn’t in my office two minutes before he 
bet me twenty-five dollars that I had a wart 
on my left shoulder. Of course he lost. I 
“hope it will be a lesson to him.” 

In a couple of weeks a reply came from 
San Antonio. 7 

“The youngster wins. Before he left, he 
bet me one hundred dollars he would have 
your shirt off in five minutes after he met 
you.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


PROUD ANCESTRY 


For about an hour a gentleman from Den- 
ver had been boasting about the magnifi- 
cence of the Rockies to an Irish New Yorker, 


You will want to know more about this latest tractor achievement. Ask the 
McCormick-Deering dealer for complete details or wrile for our new catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
Chicago (ncorporated) USA 
93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


“You seem to be mighty proud of thim 
mountains” the Irishman finally observed. 

“You bet I am,” the Westerner replied. 
“And I ought to be, since my ancestors built 
them.” 

The Irishman thought this over for a few 
moments and then asked, “Did you ever 
happen to hear of the Dead Sea in—in one ov 
the old countries?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the gentleman from 
Denver, “I know all about the Dead Sea.” 

“Well do you happen to know that me 
great grandfather killed the thing?” 


ONE WAY TO GET YOUR PICTURE 
PUBLISHED 


A young school-teacher had just arrived 
at the home of a country school-director 
where she was to board. The director de- 
ired to make his importance known. 


_—— 
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“You probably seed my picher in this here 
‘ounty’s paper, ain’t you?’ he began. 

“I believe I have,” replied the young 
woman, “I think you were among the 
political candidates, werent you?” 

“Naw; I been takin’ Dr. Pain’s Cure-all."~ 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley 





(wHuT HURT SOME FOLKS] 
BouT TOSIN’ DEY FAITH 
IN A MAN, HEAP QO’ 
TIMES DEY DONE LOS’ 


SOME MONEY Bastien 
wip iT! 
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feoretentant Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way | New3002“Janfern 
Eapperse DO YOU TAKE SALT 2 eR OT 


idl with meals, or just fill up on salt once or : Gives brilliant, soft, white light— 
‘ _ likegeylight. J the thing to hang 


TWICE A WEEK? | . X if ‘ in hen — night and morning. 


| | Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic ///\|) |I'\//) \ istisciten'wittinncerns te 10 
Salt should be a part of the daily diet | }/. ||) |} } times brighter. Lights with match. 
of your live stock. It is medicated and | }\ 4 re a te. Week 
will improve digestion, make the feed introducing thi, wonderfal new 
go further, and keep them in healthy | Serne Tobie Lamps, Hanging Lamps 
condition. So simple, so easy. Just | ("Mort 0) Rian detains pit eume 
drop brick in feed-box—it will do the | | Acer seme size) Wits taey i stone oer 
res FoR THE AKRON LAMP CO. 


t, OuTFIT 
The Blackman Stock Remedy Co. FREE S¥rt5 332 Lamp Bids., Akron, 0. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FORDS run 34 Miles 


on Gallon of Gasoline 
SAW YOUR OWN LUMBER line iis One-half to one-third, Thereases Copyright 1922, The Beli Syndicate, Inc., New York, 


with a Howell Portable Saw Mill. Turn your standing timber into wer of motors from 30 to 50% 
high price building lumber at the mere cost of sawing. Big demand for coup in coldest wenthae, F ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


lumber, lath and shingles. Keep your engine busy the year round making 
’ . AYS’ TRIAL ; Fe 
Se OS Tere Dey’s one way a triflin’ no-count man 


; s for your neighbors. ‘ ' . 
Big Money In Custom Sawing Hows lsaw mills are ae Sapa rome. Seeks mnie SS miles to bi ib hit he ki folks SY dots 
. . Se > 19 1 > wer . in- ¢ 
make of car. Special 30-day trial offer. Agents wanted. m mare a Mi wa Ne 


























made in severa lsizes suitablefor proqners ony pe emi Planers, 
4th and Shingle machines. Write for free Cataleg, 5-10. , ’ P ’ 
R. R. HOWELL & CO., Mirs. Minneapolis, Minn. AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. t’ not brag ‘bout ‘em! 

nec Dept. 3754 Dayton, Ohio (Copyright 1922 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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